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ORDER NOW 
WHILE YOU THINK OF IT 


EXPRESSION, PHONIC AND ARTICULA- 
TION DRILLS. Selected and arranged by 
Catherine Bemis, Logan School, Minneapdlis. 

Every teacher of reading must have preliminary exercises 
in phonic drills, expression sentences, word drills, articu- 
lation sentences, expression poems, etc. All this work 
must be found somewhere. Miss Bemis has prepared 
with great care exercises to cover fully this field, from the 
first to the eighth grade. She has arranged all possible 
combinations of phonic drills. These alone are worth 
many times the price of the book. 


Manila binding. 80 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES OLD AND 
NEW. By Mari Hofer. 

This is a standard work for vacation schools, playgrounds, 

kindergartens and primary grades. Contains 39 large 


pages of new and old singing games. Thousands of copies 
in use. 


Illustrated. 42 large pages. . Price, 50 cents. 


GAMES, SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAIN- 
ING EXERCISES. By M. Adelaide Holton, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis. 

Invaluable to every. primary and intermediate teacher. 

Cloth. 124 pages. Price, 40 cents. 


CATALOGUES: Do not try to teach school 
without our CATALOGUES: 

TEACHERS’ HELPS AND AIDS, 192 pages; INDUS- 

TRIAL AND ART MATERIAL CATALOGUE, 100 pages; 

PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS, 128 pages; KINDER- 

GARTEN GOODS, 100 pages; SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND 

FURNITURE, No. 11, 80 pages. Ask for those you wish. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 











STORIES AND STORY-TELLING 


By ANGELA M. KEYES 
Head of the Department of English, Brooklyn Training School 
for Teachers 


HIS volume of really “‘tellable” stories 

is designed to meet the needs of the 
teacher who is now called upon to make 
story-telling an important part of her class- 
room work. 

The book is divided into three parts: the 
first, on story-telling, is an illuminating treat- 
ment of the principles of the art of telling 
stories, and a thoroughly practical guide for 
the teacher in the choice of stories; the second 
and third contain, respectively, long and 
shorter stories, all of which have been well 
tested with a view to their adaptability to 
children. 

t2mo, Cloth, $1.25 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








TWO NEW 
*‘Record Breaking” Series 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, Developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm and Sound. Superior to any series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Cun- 
tent, and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or 
Supplementary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons 
worked out in detail for the guidance of the teacher. 

PRIMER - = 30cents SECOND READER = 42ccnts 
FIRST READER - 36 cents MANUAL - « + 50 cents 


GOODWIN'S COURSE IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN of New York 


A new three-book series of thoroughly graded and practical Sew- 
ing Books, carefully and completely illustrated for pupils and 
teachers. 





You can now introduce graded instruction in Sewing in your 
schools, whether you employ a special supervisor of Domestic 
Science or not, and ata minimum of expense. Tissue paper 
patterns accompany Books II. and IIL., free. 

BOOK I, 50 cents BOOK II, 60 cents BOOK III, 60 cents 


Specimen copies sent upon receipt list prices 





FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








A BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 





Before closing the children will enjoy 


presenting the school with a 


Free School Library 


Hundreds of School 
Libraries in all States 
acknowledge their indebt- 
edness to our method. 


A POST CARD sent 
us will, by return mail, in 
response to request, bring 
you FREE, too or more 
Certificates, and full in- 
formation, with Library 
Lists and Complete 


“OUR LIBRARIAN” Catalog. 


Three hundred and more volumes of our 
publication, covering all grades and all subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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ONE CENT EAC For 25 or more. Size 5$x 8. 
2200 subjects from which to choose. 
Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature illus- 


trations, two pictures, and a Colored Bird picture. 
The one cent pictures are 5 to 8 times the size of this picture. 


HALF-CENT SIZE, 3x3}. LARGER SIZE, 1ox12. 4 for 25c.; 10 for 
soc.; 21 for $1. In Sepia, on rough paper. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x 9. ‘I'wo cents each for 13 or more. 
25 common birds and brief description of each, for 50 cents. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 22 x 28 inches, including margin. 75 cents 
each; 8 for $5.50. Portraits, $1.00 each. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 
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FLOWER OUTLINES 


For Young Pupils 
12 prints, 6xg inches. : tee? 
Price, 15 cents For Lantern Slide Projection —$50.00 
‘A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in 
outline, in numbered squares, interesting and 
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of flowers printed in outline, all ready for 


class use with a sataple sheet in colors. For 
flat-wash painting in water colors, or for Q — — 
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Dandelion 7 Water Lily It is constructed of the best material and is carefully 
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Tuli Nasturtium ‘ . . . ° A 
Pond Lily Squash Flower It is of correct scientific and optical design and every- 


on tay —s thing is required to be properly fitted and constructed. 
BIRD OUTLINES Even the lenses (made especially for us by Bausch and 
For water color or crayon work. Full 


directions on each print for coloring. Sheets Lomb) must conform to our specifications. It is simple, 
6x9 inches; h y drawi ‘ ° (: 
Sadie dumm Tove doom for onete: accessible, easy to operate, and produces the best possible 


The following subjects can be supplied: a 
Bmw ~ results on the screen. 


ual . 

Robin Blue-headed Vireo It can have accessory apparatus added from time to 
Golden Oriole Red-tailed Hen Hawk Pak : ; . . 

Goldfinch Tanager time for microscope, vertical and opaque projection. 
a oa pag Our little booklet, “Projection Pointers,” will help 


Chewink Downy Woodpecker v d 
Golden-winged og Pats cal you select an outfit. Our Catalogue of other lanterns 
Woodpecker Warbler and slides is mailed free on request. Ask for it by 


BRUSH-WORK IN FLOWERS postcard. 


In permanent book form. 8x11 inches. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN COLOR 

~, cohen color. Just what you want “THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED Saeco ri ne 
to take with you on your vacation. with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic. Miss Thompson writes 

Qto. Cloth. Price, $1.00 thus in giving her experience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 

library for her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 

illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 

L. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton St., Boston Chicago. It is sent free. 
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j,.\ IMPORTANT 
~U ANNOUNCEMENT 


Baldwin and Bender’s Readers 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Author of Baldwin’s School Readers, Harper’s Readers, etc. 
and IDA C. BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York 


An Eight Book Series or A Five Book Series 


The appearance of this new series of readers is one of the most important events which has ever 
taken place in the educational world. 


The authorship of the series is conclusive evidence of its rare worth, of its happy union of the ideal 
and the practical. 


These readers are very teachable and readable. 
They are unusually interesting, both in selections and in illustrations. 


The selections are of a very high literary quality. Besides the choicest schoolbook classics, there 
are a large number which have never before appeared in school readers. 


This will be a refreshing change for the many teachers who are tired of reading over the same 
old pieces year after year. . 


The illustrations constitute the finest and most attractive collection ever brought together in a 
series of readers. There are over 600 in all, every one made especially for these bogks by an 
artist of national reputation. 


The pages are remarkably clear and beautiful. The type is from a new font, especially selected for 
its legibility and for its adaptation to the eyesight requirements of children at school. 


The First Reader contains a number of new helpful features. Each reading lesson, proper, is on a 


right hand page and is approached by a carefully arranged series of preparatory exercises pre- 
sented on the preceding left hand page. 


These preparatory exercises include a picture to be enjoyed and discussed, phonetic and word-build- 
ing exercises, every new word when it first occurs, sometimes a little script, and a few lines, 
forming the keynote to the entire reading lesson. 


The chief design of the books is to help pupils to acquire the art and the habit of reading so well as 
to give pleasure both to themselves and to those who listen to them. They teach reading with 
expression. 


The contents are well balanced between prose and poetry, and the subject matter is unusually varied. 
Selections relating to similar subjects or requiring similar methods of study or recitation, are 
grouped together. Many of the selections are in dialogue form and suitable for dramatization. 


Correspondence invited 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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Readings in Great Educators 


Spencer, and the Popularization of Science 
in the Schools 
M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


PWARDS of sixty years ago, Herbert Spencer con- 
tributed four articles on education to leading 

British magazines. The first article dealt with 

the relative values of different subjects of instruc- 

tion. Spencer maintained, as perhaps every teacher knows, 
that in his day it was the practice of the people in educating 
their children to follow the prevailing custom exactly as they 
did in the matter of dress, or any other convention of life. 

Searching among his friends and acquaintances, he said 
he rarely found one who gave any special attention to the 
question of what studies his children should be required to 
pursue. Most of them took it for granted that what was 
taught in the schools as a matter of tradition was the best 
that could be offered. ‘But if people would seriously reflect 
upon this matter,”’ said Spencer, ‘‘the traditional curriculum 
would be completely changed. Certain subjects now little 
known would be given the place of chief importance; while 
other subjects occupying a prominent position would be 
relegated to a subordinate place.” 

In Spencer’s day, science was not a favored branch of 
instruction in any department of education. It received 
little if any attention in the elementary or the secondary 
schools in his own country; and even in the higher institutions 
it was the Cinderella of the studies. People thought that 
languages and mathematics were of primary value. Next 
to these came philosophy, and then history. These comprised 
the essentials of a liberal education, and it was not popularly 
thought that science could be regard«d as of equal value with 
any of the “standard”’ subjects. 

A somewhat similar situation, so far as science was con- 
cerned, existed in all the countries of the Old World. In our 
own country in those times science co ‘Id not be said to consti- 
tute a part of the curriculum in any place of the educational 
system. In the colleges, languages, mathematics, and phil- 
osophy constituted the principal materials of instruction. In 
the elementary school the three ‘‘R’s,” together with grammar 
and spelling and some geography, comprised the curriculum. 
The secondary schools were in those days merely preparatory 
schools for college, and their work was confined mainly to 
mathematics, rhetoric, a little history and modern literature, 
and in some cases a modicum of formal science. Sixty years 
ago no people in the world apparently regarded science as a 
valuable instrument of education; and it was this situation 
which called forth Spencer’s first essay on the knowledge that 
is of greatest'‘worth in human life. da 

- It is probable that no educational writing in any time or 
place has produced a more profound influence upon the theory 
and practice of teaching than Spencer’s essay. No one can 
doubt that it started the present-day tendency to assign a 
prominent place in the curricula of all schools to studies 
dealing with nature. In German and American univer- 
sities, science, in its pure and applied forms, seems to have 
become the chief branch of instruction. This is not yet true 
in most of the traditional English and French universities 
and secondary schools. At Oxford, Eton, and the other 
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endowed schools in England, and in the Lycée in France, 
linguistic, mathematical, and literary studies consume the 
largest part of the time and energy of pupils. 

In the high schools in our country, and especially those of 
the middle and far West, science is gradually crowding into 
the first place, while the languages are declining. Greek 
has gone entirely out of a majority of these high schools, and 
Latin is likely to follow suit. German still occupies a promi- 
nent position; but there is great pressure being brovght to 
bear upon the high schools to construct courses in which there 
shall be. no language except English, attention being given 
principally to science in its pure and applied forms. Any 
one who is in touch with the tendencies in these schools feels 
warranted in predicting that, within the next decade, linguistic 
study in the secondary school will occupy a decidedly subordi- 
nate position as compared with science. 

In the elementary school, the study of nature has not yet 
gained a foothold in some places; though in every really 
progressive community, this subject is found in the curriculum, 
and is given as mvch attention as any other study. In our 
rural schools, there is a growing feeling that a considerable 
part of the work should consist in the stvdy of plants and ani- 
mals and soils and the morc common physical and mechanical 
phenomena experienced in every-day life. Already a number 
of states have placed on their statute took laws requiring 
rural schools to give instruction in nature study of a practical 
sort. But even without the coercive influence of any such 
laws, it is apparent that this subject will rapidly become 
popular in country schools everywhere. So it may be safely 
said that if science is not now one of the leading subjects in 
American education, from the kindergarten through the 
university, it is at least rapidly becoming so, and popular 
sentiment is altogether in its favor. One rarely reads criti- 
cisms of the time devoted to the study of nature and of science, 
while it is the customary thing to read such criticisms in 
respect to languages, grammar, arithmetic, spelling, and other 
branches. 

- Spencer esteemed science most highly, alike on account 
of the useful information which is gained jn its pursuit, and 
also because of the orderly and rational method of thinking 
which it develops in the pupil. On the side of information, 
he maintained that the chief thing in life is for one to under- 
stand the laws of self-preservation — those pertaining to food, 
clothing, shelter, the rearing of children, and the like; and 
this information, he said, science alone can give. Without 
such information one would either be completely destroyed, 
or live out a precarious and unsatisfactory existence. Then 
the training one gets in dealing with the facts of science will 
give him a method of regarding facts in every field, which is 
essential in order to reach any degree of accuracy in dealing 
with them. Without the method of science, history is likely 
co be fiction rather than a true narrative of human life. Even 
music and art are dependent upon the principles of science 
for their proper development. Most people think to-day that 
Spencer carried his argument too far — that he tried to make 
out too strong a case for his favorite subject. But there can 
scarcely be any doubt, as intimatcd above, that the scientific 
attitude and temper has come to exert an important influence 
in the treatment of all subjects of study, and in the ordering: of 
our daily lives. 

Spencer makes one claim for science which will hardly be 
questioned by any one, even by the most devoted adherent of 
classical education. He says that without a training in 
science, an individual as well as a nation is likely to be super- 
stitious. Observe any people among whom science does not 
flourish, and you will find them believing in signs, and having 
faith in all sorts of iilusions. People who have not had some 
special study of the more subtle forces of nature are always 
likely to be more or less afraid of the beings that are supposed 
to inhabit the air and the woods and the waters. Our ances- 
tors imagined that ogres and giants and goblins were lurking 
in all out-of-the-way places, ready to do human beings harm 
on the slightest provocation. This is true in some measure to- 
day of the Moors, the Italians, the Spaniards, and other 
peoples who have not given attention to science. Even in 


our own country there is still a good deal of this sort of thing, 
which can be remedied only by making the study of nature 
prominent in all school work. 
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Every one doubtless knows that Spencer was a thorough- 
going believer in evolution, and he applied his conceptions 
to education. He thought that the child in its development 
recapitulates the stages passed through by the race in its 
evolution from primitive conditions to civilization. He had 
faith that nature equips the child with certain instincts which 
are a legacy of the useful adjustments of his ancestors, and 
they will be of service to him also if they are let alone to func- 
tion naturally. Spencer had read Rousseau, who had un- 
questionably influenced him strongly in his educational 
opinions. Now, it will be remembered that Rousseau placed 
a good deal of confidence in the value of the child’s natural 
impulses in guiding him aright in all his adjustments; but 
Spencer had even greater faith in some of them than Rousseau 
apparently had. 

Spencer put his philosophy of instinct into practical appli- 
cation in respect to children’s food. He found that people 
in his day were inclined to deny the child many articles of food 
he desired. They were likely also to check him in the amount 
he would naturaly eat. But Spencer endeavored to show 
that the child’s appetite is always his best guide; if he be 
allowed from the beginning to indulge it, he will not go to ex- 
cessin anyway. Hewill not eat articles which will be harmful 
to him, and he will not take more food than he necds. This 
he maintained would be the case even in respect to sugar and 
candy. If from the beginning the child be given freedom to 
eat all he wishes of these at any time, his appetite may be 
depended upon to protect him from excesses. The same will 
be true in regard to cookies, fruit, and the like. 

It seems probable that Spencer carried his belief in the 
value of human instincts too far in respect to this matter of 
food. While the present-day scientist puts his confidence 
in nature in most of her works, still he does not believe she has 
secured perfect harmony between the child and his present 
environments. The instincts which nature has given him 
relate to a different sort of environment from that to which 
he must now adapt himself. In another connection, Spencer 
acknowledges that the child’s moral instincts are not well 
adjusted to present-day social conditions, which is the reason 
why he must be educated. He brings with him impulses 
leading him to take advantage of others, to distort the truth 
when it will be of advantage to him, to appropriate what does 
not belong to him, and so on; all of which traits, if they should 
continue active into maturity, would separate him from the 
people around him, would make him a criminal, that is to say. 

So in education we must repress many native tendencies, 
or put other traits in their place. And it seems that the 
principle applies also to the control of the child’s appetite. 
As he brings with him social tendencies which are not in 
accord with the conditions in modern society, so he inherits 
appetitive desires which were developed when man had to 
hunt his food, which was not at all plentiful; and when he had 
ordinarily to take a large amount of coarse materials in order 
to become adequately nourished. In respect to the matter 
of sugar, primitive man had no method of concentrating the 
sweet juices of plants. He could hardly eat too much sugar, 
because he could get it only in the wild fruits and plants upon 
which he subsisted in large part. It is generally agreed 
to-day that sugar is a valuable food, but not when it is taken 
in excess. In these times we have developed the art of con- 
centrating sugar, so that in one mouthful more may be taken 
into the system than our primitive ancestors could get in an 
hour’s eating, say, of uncultivated fruits and plants. On this 
account it is easily possible that the child will take more sugar 
than is good for him if he indulges his appetite without re- 
straint. 

The writer knows of experiments that have been made i in 
testing Spencer’s theory by giving children free access to sugar 
and candy from the beginning; but the plan has not worked 
out well in any case. The appetite for sweets has not been 
gratified by small amounts, which is all that the system of the 
child can assimilate. The rest becomes a burden or an 
irritant in the organism, and in effect leads to weakness, and 
even to arrest in development. The same law holds in the 
feeding of dogs and other animals under domestication. 
The appetite developed in feral life is carried over into dom- 
estic life§'where the conditions are altogether different. 
Domestic dogs cannot be allowed to indulge themselves 
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ad libitum in meat and certain other kinds of food; on the 
principle that the appetite will be a safe guide as to the quan- 
tity and the variety of articles that may be eaten with impunity. 

If all conditions were the same to-day as they were when the 
appetitive instincts were developed, the latter might probably 
be trusted to guide a child wisely in his choice of a diet. But 
the fact is the conditions have changed completely. - Our 
primitive ancestors lived an out-door, muscular life. To-day 
we live an in-door, intellectual life mainly. Primitive man had 
not developed the art of cooking to any extent, whereas now 
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Poems and Stories to tell the 


Children 


Constance D’Arcy MACKAY 
(Author of “The House of the Heart,” and Other Plays for Children) 


HE following list of stories and poems, arranged 
according to the grades of the public school, contains 


such material as has enthralled young audiences in 

the libraries, recreation centers, public schools and 
social settlements of New York and Boston. The compiler 
has chosen only those whose spell was holding and potent. 
In many cases the stories were afterwards “acted out” by the 
children themselves. Indeed, the dramatic quality was kept 
in mind in many of them, and anent this it might be well to 
note that one story teller, deeply interested in vocational 
training, gathered together, pieced out and invented stories 
that had to do with the various trades. The children were 
then told to choose the one that most keenly appealed to them. 
Would the boy be a bricklayer, a miner, a clerk, a woodsman ? 
Would the girl cook, sew, or be a student, an artist, a school 
teacher? While the intellectual pursuits were given their 
share of notice, the story teller took care to lay stress on the 
dignity of manual labor. 

In connection with this the children were told something 
of the old Florentine guilds; the lineage of labor was dwelt on: 
from the first rude grinding of wheat between stones, to the 
flour mills of to-day; from tapestry needle-work to spinning 
wheels; from loom to factory. Many of these processes the 
children acted out in pantomime. Sometimes, after the story 
telling was over, the children were asked to give reasons for 
their choice of work. 

In this way, half unconsciously, their minds were set towards 
future vocations. In another story of this sort, the old alle- 
gorical form was taken, and a story pieced out from various 
moralities. The theme here had to do with the choice between 
sloth and laziness; right and wrong, etc. Through all of 
them sounded the slogan of the new note in story telling. 
What am I going to do? What am I going to be? What 
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we have evolved a most highly complex art of making food 
attractive to the palate. Primitive man had no means as we 
have to-day of selecting the nutritive parts of articles of food, 
and concentrating them so that relatively small quantities of 
them may give adequate nutrition. The child brings with 
him an instinct to fill his digestive system full of food, because 
this was the essential thing in primitive life when food was 
scarce, and three meals a day were not regularly eaten. That 
instinct, acting unrestrained under present conditions, will 
often lead the child into a good deal of trouble. 
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are the years to bring me? What is the choice that I am ¢ 
make? 

In an age when no poet can hope to make a living from 
verse, it is a hopeful sign that rhythm and love of beauty still 
have a certain sway over the minds of young people, and that 
the heart of youth is still. quick to thrill to a melodious line or 
a splendid impulse. Indeed our story-tellers of to-day might 
be said to be lineal descendants of the trouvers and minstrels, 
the well-loved ballad makers of far-off times. 

The stories and poems here gathered together represent a 
wide variety of folk lore and tradition, of humor and adventure. 
That they may make the work of story telling selection easier 
is the hope in which they are offered. 


First GRADE 
Verse 

Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses. 
(a) The Land of Make Believe. 
(b) The Stars in the Pail. 

Short poems that the St. Nicholas publishes from month to 
month. 

Selections from “The Posy Ring” by Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Prose 
Cinderella. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Japanese Fairy Tales. 
SECOND GRADE 
Verse 
Cicely and the” Bears. 
“Up the Airy Mountain” by William Allingham. 
“Pageant of Trees,” by William Morris. (Oxford Book 
of Verse. 
Prose 
Simple stories of the gods and godesses, Aurora, Hermes, etc. 
Selections from ‘“‘Tales of the Red Children,” by Abbie 
Farwell Brown. 
Selection from Kipling’s ‘‘ Just so” Stories. 
(a) “How the Elephant got his Trunk.” 
(b) “The Cat that walked by its Lone.” 
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Turrp GRADE 
Verse 
Poems in “Irish Fairy Tales,” by William Butler Yeats. 
“Pageant of Months” by Christina Rossetti. 
“The Dinosaur’s Dance,” from the Si, Nicholas, November, 
1909. 


Prose 


Bits from Hawthorne’s “ Wonder Book”’ and ‘‘ Tanglewood 
Tales.” 

Extracts from Laboulaye’s “Fairy Tales of all Nations.” 

“The Buried Moon,” from Jacobs’ “English Fairy 

Tales.” 

“The Three Wishes,” from ‘English Fairy Tales’ by 
Jacobs. 

The shorter drolls and stories from: 

Jacobs’ “English Fairy Tales.” 

Jacobs’ ‘More English Fairy Tales.” 

Jacobs’ “Celtic Fairy Tales.” 

Jacobs’ “More Celtic Fairy Tales.” 

Extracts from “Russian Fairy Tales” by Nathaniel Haskell 
Dole. 

Selections from “Stories of Norse Mythology” by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. 


FourtH GRADE 


Verse 
Bliss Carman’s “Autumn Songs,” from “Songs of Vaga- 
bondia.”’ 
Alan-a-Dale. Ballard. 


Portions of Christina Rossetti’s ‘‘Goblin Market.” 
Longfellow’s “‘I Stood on the Bridge at Midnight.” 
Lowell’s poem on the Charles River. 

Bret Harte’s Goddess of Liberty poem. 


Prose 


Bits from the “Arthurian 
Legends?’ by Sidney Lanier. 
(Told coloquially.) 

Short Legends from “The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Su- 
perstitions of Old Corm- 
wall,” by Robert Hunt. 

Selections from ‘“ Folk Tales,” 
by William Butler Yeats. 

The short and amusing folk 
tales found in ‘‘Scandinavian 
Folk Tales,” by Benjamin 
Thorpe. 

Selections from ‘“Young Master 
Skylark,” by Bennett. 


A Wish 


ConstTANCE D’Arcy MAcKAy 


Small is our bay and fringed 
about 
With sand and stunted trees; 
So still it lies that you can hear 
The beat of outer seas, 


O far beyond the headlands 
brown 
The great tides call amain, 
Until I long to rise and go 
And cross the seas to Spain. 


But mother says though great 
strong ships 
May brave the storm and 
Spray, 
That Liéde boats with tiny sails 
Must bide within the bay! 
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' Experience Corner 
A Retrospect 


T was the last day of school. Thechildren had said their 
farewells and departed. Reports were all made out, 
duly inspected and handed in, and every one of the much 
used text-hooks, now mendd and recovered, lay in 

orderly piles on the closet shelves. Throughout the building 
fell a strange and unwonted silence, and it was probably as a 
rcsult of the still loneliness of the usually bustling atmosphere, 
that the tired teachers, as one by one they turned the keys of 
the supply closets, drifted into the primary room. 

“Well, ladies, vacation’s hcre and so are all of you except 
three, as I notice,”” and Miss Stanwood, the teacher of the 
sixth grade, dropped, in restful contentment, deep into the 
recesses of the room’s one arm-chair. Being too vivacious 
for a very long silence she soon broke out with, “Girls, girls, 
some one get a kodak! Behold!” pointing a finger at the 
primary teacher, “there sits Miss Baird with nothing at all 
in her hands. How are the mighty fallen! Do, some one, 
take a picture of it while it lasts. Where are the paper-chains 
of yesterday and the day before and the day before that, etc., 
etc., etc., ad infinitum, ad nauseam?” 

“Do, some one, choke her off before she quotes everything 
she has read this year in that Literary Club she is always 
raving about. Shall I shake her well for you, Miss Baird ?”’ 
and Miss Long, who prided herself on the fact that she was 
one person whose proportions did not b« lie her name, rose up 
from a kindergarten chair, all prepared to perform the prof- 
fered service. 

“No, leave her alone.’’ Miss Baird stopped long enough 
to send an affectionate glance over the heads of the others 
to the teasing sixth grade teacher of whom she had grown 
very fond. “She is all right and what she says is, too.” 

“Hear, hear!” chorused the rest. ‘What are you going 
to give her for.that puff, Miss Stanwood ?” 

“An invitation to go west with me this summer,” was the 
quick response. 

Miss Baird made herself heard above the burst of applause 
that followed this delightful offer. ‘Now, listcn, I am not 
giving any pufis. I deserve just that very teasing, and Miss 
Sixth Grade is all right. Last night when my promotion 
cards were all finished, I sat down and had a good think, 

“T went over this whole year, that is, in my mind, and 
I could more than count on my two hands the number 
of times that I have enjoyed a social evening. It has been, 
as Number Six here says, an endless succession of evenings 
filled with a continual round of lesson plans, report blanks, 
method books, sense training devices, drawing outlines and a 
host of other things, until it is a wonder the rest of you have 
not thrown me out of the building. In short, I have been 
an animated Pedagogy and if I ever did have a real self, it has 
been gone for nine months.” 

Here she paused for breath and then hurried on lest some 
one of her astonished audience interrupt. 

“Now, Miss Lady, over there, as far as I could rm member, 
when I reviewed her year, has gone somewhere worth while 
at least once a week. She heard the few good singers and great 
pianists with a generous supply of fine lectures sprinkled in. 
Then she has had a literary feast every two weeks and the 
dinners and banquets that always accompany a good club- 
membership. One more tribute and I am through. I am 
simply telling the truth and if Miss Number Six cannot stand 
it, she may seek refuge in the cloak-room. I have toiled and 
slaved and devoted all of my time and energy to one thing 
and, as far as I can see, Number Six is fully as well taught 
and well-disciplined as Number Two. Now, if aext year ever 
appears, you watch me tum into a sociable creature. No 
more playing on just one string for me.”’ 

At this forcible determination, the listeners could not re- 
strain themselves and congratulations became the order of 
the hour. Miss Stanwood pulled herself out of the ease of her 
arm-chair to offer her thanks for the indirect compliments 
just given her by the speaker. 

“It’s this way, girls,” she went on. “I put in two years 
almost exactly like the one Miss Baird has described. Then, 
just as I was feeling very self-complacent and flattering myself 
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Daisies 


There is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky. ‘ 


that I was a splendid teacher, devoted heart and soul to the 
cause, I got a real jolt. One January, my only brother came 
home from college for his vacation and stayed for almost three 
weeks. Our school vacation covered the first week that he 
Was here, Lut after that, my work began and I willingly loaded 
myself down, said farewell to leisure and recommenced my 
existence as an ideal school-marm. 

“Bob could not see it my way, and he kept asking me to go 
somewhere every evening and then looking dreadfully sur- 
prised even when I showed him the stack of work that had 
to be done before I could dare to think of teaching the next 
morning’s session of school. Brother was certainly a hard 
customer to deal with. He merely looked over the assort- 
ment of plans and papers to be corrected and unmounted 
drawings, and said very unsympathetically, not at all im- 
pressed by these tangible evidences of excellent work in the 
school-room, ‘All this to be done to-night? Poor manage- 
ment somewhere. There are surely hours enough in the 
day to do the work of your daily toil without taking up the 
nights too. But, I say, sister, postpone it until to-morrow 
night and go over to the Burrows’ party with me. The 
dinner is in my honor, you know.’ 

“Now, at that time, I had a school-conscience éven worse 
than Miss Baird says hers is. Moreover, I had it strung up 
to such a nervous pitch that I would not have postponed my 
work for the President of the United States and all his Cabinet 
besides. I said something to Bob about being true to one’s 
obligations and loyal to duty, and some more in that strain, 
and he went off all alone leaving me behind to think of the 
good time he was having and incidentally to work myself 
into one of the sick headaches that seemed to visit me every 
so often during that year. 

“Well, I did not know it, but Bob carried on some quiet in- 
quiries at home and abroad. He found out that I never 
had time to talk to my parents nor to visit or receive my friends. 
To tell you the plain truth, Brother was shocked and disgusted, 
and laid his plans accordingly. 

“The next evening was beautiful and clear, with a sky 
just full of big bright stars. I hurried off to my room as 
soon as I had bolted down my evening meal, indirectly in 
order to correct four sets of examination papers and one 





O’er waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise; 

The Rose has but a summer reign, 
The Daisy never dies. 


set of note-books, and directly, to get away before Bob asked 
me to go somewhere with him. It was all in vain. I had 
hardly succeeded in laying out my assortment of language 
papers and blue pencils when the door opened and there 
stood my brother. He had my skates and his own over his 
shoulder and my wraps over one of his arms. He instantly 
opened his campaign by launching a skating invitation in 
my direction. When I refused, with the usual excuse of 
work to be done, he came into the room, laid my coat and 
furs solemnly down on a chair and said, ‘ Louise, I sincerely 
pity the poor little fellows who have to go to school to such 
an old stick as you are getting to be. You are a regular 
working machine and not a woman any more at all. How 
do you think you can appeal to a growing boy when you 
have not time to keep your own self young and attractive ?’ 

“This considerably jarred my mood of self-complacency, 
and when he proceeded to make me see myself as others saw 
me, I had not an atom of self-approval left. Bob was 
absolutely pitiless. He poured it all out. I learned just 
how much my parents had missed my society; I learned of 
the change my girl friends found in me; I even heard of the 
two or three ill-natured people who said that I was certainly 
not naturally a good teacher, for I seemed to be obliged to 
work so very hard in order to succeed at the profession. It 
was a merciless grilling, but it saved the life of my real 
self. 

“At the end of it, | accepted Bob’s reiterated invitation and 
went off with the meckness of a lamb. There, now you have 
it all. That was my first step out on the road that I have 
travelled ever since. I am determined to teach school and 
yet remain a human being, a real woman, with a few ideals 
and aspirations apart from the work of teaching. You see 
there are so many things in the world—that’s been said 
before, but its true just the same—that the year of busy, hard 
work can be made very rich in pleasurable advantages that 
are completely outside of the school-room.” 

“Good!”’ came from the assembled group, “Let’s have 
some kind of a club of our own next year when we come 
back —” but just here the ringing of the gong summoned 
the group to the kindergarten where the missing three had 
been secretly preparing a spread. 
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Looking- Glass River 


We can see our colored faces 
Floating on the shaken pool 
Down in cool places, 
Dim and very cool; 


Smooth it slides upon its travel, 
Here a wimple, there a gleam — 
O the clean gravel! 
O the smooth stream! | 


Sailing blossoms, silver fishes, 

- Paven pools as clear as air — 
ow a child wishes 
To live down there! 


Till a wind or water wrinkle, 
Dipping marten, plumping trout, 
Spreads in a wrinkle 
And blots all out. 


See the rings pursue each other; 
All below grows black as night, 
Just as if mother 
Had blown out the light! 


Patience, children, just a minute — 
See the spreading circles die; 
The stream and all in it 
Will clear by-and-by. 


— From “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by Robert Louis Stevenson 





Planning 


FANNIE C. O’CoNNOR 


ERE you ever in an architect’s office? It is worth 

while togo. Before even the ground has been broken, 

you can know for a certainty everything about the 

the house you propose to erect. The architect 
can tell you not only the size and the cost of the place, but 
he can show you a picture of it. He will tell you just what 
kind of braces you need, what size planks, and how many 
and any other details you may want to know He will also 
tell you how long, ordinary circumstances prevailing, it will 
take you to build your home. 

Nothing wonderful in all this, surely. That is his business. 
He has simply mastered the fundamentals of this particular 
line of work, and studied out the details that comprise the 
perfect w hole. He has become familiar with the ins and outs 
. of building, and every thing connected therewith. 

And the teacher. What has she to do with building? 
Look into the composite picture formed by the faces of your 
class, and ask yourself this question. What structure is it 
here that we are raising? What part is mine?” “All are 
architects of fate,” and the teacher not the least — on the 
contrary, she is one of the most prominent. 

Fitted by nature, trained i in her profession, and impelled 
and strengthened by as genuine a love for her chosen work 
as ever animated poet or painter, she stands in the midst of 
her class. Verily she may take to herself the words of the 
poet: 


Oh, Thou Who hast made me, . 

Thou hast a design, 

Thou didst mark out a special life labor as mine — 
A work to be finished, 

Ere setteth the sun, 

A work, which I failing, will never be done. 

When the teacher enters the class-room on the first day 
of the term, her work is before her. If she is a first grader, 
hers is the task of giving the initial training in school-room 
decorum, and in the manipulating of the tools of the school. 
Whatever grade she has, even if she be the only teacher in an 
ungraded school, there is a certain specified amount of work 
that each class must complete before they can take up the 
work of the next grade in order. And it is the business of the 
teacher to see that the particular work given her is well done 
at the end of the term. 

It was once my good fortune to watch a piece of clay from 
the time it was placed in the factory, a lump of raw material, 
until it emerged therefrom, a beautiful little vase. It was 
most interesting to note how this shapeless mass was first 
placed in one room, where the only thing done to it was to 
render it fit to be worked upon, then it was passed through 
various other rooms, stopping only long enough to receive 
the treatment being carried on in that particular department. 
It was wonderful to note the carefulness of detail insisted 
upon in each room, and the niceness and precision with which 
each workman carried out his instructions, doing just his own 
work, no more, no less, but doing it thoroughly, until from 
the last grade came forth the finished article, the product 
of many details, which to the uninitiated, or thoughtles 
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unnecessary or even trivial, but which combine to 
make the perfection, which, in itself no trifle, is made up of 
trifles 


Don’t understand me to intimate ever so remotely that our 
children are inanimate lumps of clay to be molded, twisted, 
or pounded into what we will, regardless of their individuality, 
talents, or latent capabilities. Such a thought, in this en- 
lightened age and day, would be heresy But consider our 
school from the first grade to the last. Isn’t the system like 
some great establishment whereby steps, degrees, grades — 
what you will — the process of refining is carried on from 
the first steps in preparation to the last of finishing off? 

“Would you, then, have the teacher become a machine?” 
Undoubtedly not. The spark that animates the teacher is 
Heaven-sent, but order is Heaven’s first law. System we must 
have, or our schools are a failure. Those upon whom our 
people have placed the responsibility of our public education 
and whose hands guide the reins of our public schools recog- 
nize this fact, and in accordance therewith the superintend- 
ents issue yearly the ‘Course of Study.” This much say 
they, “is to be accomplished in such a length of time. This 
is your work for the year.” The how, where and when of 
the accomplishment is left to the teacher. That is her busi- 
ness, and for that, if she is wise, she will plan her work from 
the very first day, or sooner, if circumstances are favorable. 

In planning her work for the term, what must she con- 
sider? Just the work of her own grade? Indeed no! She 
must familiarize herself with the work, not only of the pre- 
ceding grade, but also of the one next in order; the first, to 
know what has been taught, and the second, to know upon 
what certain points she must place emphasis that her pupils 
may be fitted, when they leave her, to take up readily the 
work of the next grade. In other words, she must know what 
has been taught in the past, and what will be taught in the 
future, in order to know what and how to teach them in the 
present. The three are of necessity most intimately related. 

She must become familiar with the text-books used in her 
work, that she may master them, and teach her pupils to do 
the same. By this I do not mean that she 
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given about the climate, productions, occupations of countries. 
Now wouldn’t it be foolish to require children to memorize 
one of these lengthy passages to learn that the Rocky Moun- 
tains are in the western part of our continent, and that they 
cross it from north to south, when two short sentences will do, 
if the teacher has prepared her lesson? This is where the 
teacher needs familiarity with her text, and her work must 
have been planned out beforehand, so that she will lose 
no time in assigning. the lesson, if for no other reason. 

The teacher who goes unprepared before her class has a 
critical audience. A little girl of my acquaintance asked 
her aunt to firid a certain city for her on the map. The 
aunt, who of course had not looked at a map for years, took 
some time to locate the place. Whereupon her little niece 
remarked: ‘‘ Auntie, Miss Elle, my teacher, is much smarter 
than you. When we ask her to find anything for us, she puts 
her finger on it right away, but you have to hunt for it.” 

The work — all work — should be planned. At the be- 
ginning of the term the teacher should take her Course of 
Study, and go over it carefully. If she is under a principal 
or siperintendent, she is probably furnished one, but if not, 
she should make it out for herself. In either case, she must 
note what is given to be accomplished in the term, and ar- 
range her time accordingly. It is a good idea to plan the 
work by months, dividing it as evenly as possible. Then 
one is not likely to make the mistake of going too fast in the 
beginning, and overcrowding the first months, or to fall into 
the more common error of going too slowly at first, and then 
having to cram toward the end. 

The month’s work arranged for and in order, the next 
natural step will be the weekly plan, and this will come very 
easily. Some teachers even plan their work day by day, and 
I do n’t know of anything more helpful. The teacher may 
have her work outlined in her note-book for two or three 
weeks ahead, and if you try this once, I may safely assert that 
you will do it always. It is not necessary to write down every 
little step and device, but the essential points in each day’s 
work — just what and how much to teach, and what to assign 








must be able to recite the entire book, but she 
must have gleaned the essentials of the text, 
and located them in the book, so that she may 
know the important parts of a lesson, or para- 
graph, and where to find them. Sometimes 
it happens that in a whole paragraph there 
may be only one important point, as for in- 
stance, in history, half a page or more may be 
given to the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the one point to be emphasized 
may be the date. She must have looked at 
such a lesson beforehand, and be able to say 
to the class, “Learn this much of the para- 
graph.” Geography presents a similar example. 
In many of the books, long descriptions are 





Hollyhock Bonnets 


ELIZABETH ELLIs SCANTLEBURY 
Oh, pretty Lady Hollyhocks, 
With heads so close together, 
What are you whispering about — 
The way of wind and weather? 


Or are you wond’ring what will be 
The style in next year’s bonnet; 
If, for a change, you may not have 

A feather gay upon it? 


Dear little Lady Hollyhocks, 
With heads so close together, 

The style will not be changed at all — 
You’ll not have wing nor feather. 


Unless a humming-bird should rest 
Right on a silky bonnet; 

Then you would have —oh such a lot — 

Of feathers gay upon it! 
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or the next lesson. Very often — in the nine cases out of 
ten —. such a teacher does not need to refer to her note-book 
often. The fact that she has mentally covered the ground, 
and taken the time and forethought to plan her work and put it 
down in black and white, has so impressed it upon her mind 
that she has it at her finger tips, so to speak. 

She may not adhere strictly to every little scheme she 
has thought out, even a lesson may vary now and then, and 
she may find it expedient to change the day’s plan occasion- 
ally, for one never knows what unexpected occasions may 
arise and give opportunity for a special lesson, but the general 
plan is adhered to. Such a teacher has a definite aim in her 
mind every day. She knows what she wants to do, and she 
nearly always does it, and does it successfully. 

Now there is a great deal more in planning than seenis at 
first glance. It means much. The teacher who plans is 
like the general of a great army. She knows — and provides 
for — the weak points in the class work. She is in a position 
to see the entire field, for she has viewed it asa whole. Then, 
to come down to everyday work, she has an assurance of 
power about her that cannot fail to be noticeable, though she 
herself may be unconscious of it. 

She hds good order; why? Becavse her lessons are inter- 
esting, they cannot help but be so, for she knows what points 
to bring ott to make them interesting; she has provided for 
the study hours or busy work periods — her planning has 
enabled her to correlate her seat work with her other lessons, 
instead of giving hap-hazard work to be done at these times; 
there is little or no idling, because her pupils have definite 
work to do, and children are seldom disorderly when they 
have a certain definite something to occupy them. One of 
the main causes of trouble in the school-room is that we do not 
provide work enough to keep the children busy, and thus out 
of mischief. 

The teacher who plans does not worry to any great extent 
over her school work. She may — and often does — work 
hard, but worry, not work, is the great enemy to human happi- 
ness. She knows what she is going after, and she has pro- 
vided the means to get it. She doesn’t complain “‘ That ihe 
children know positively nothing,’ because she is morally 

sure that they will know something when she gets through 
with them. She is master of the sitv ation, and so when the 
school bell rings she feels no trepidation. When she dis- 
misses for the day, she is like the Village Blacksmith of poetic 
renown. 


Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 
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' The daily notebook of a planning teacher is a veritable 
treasure, it helps her, and I have no doubt, would be of un 

told value to many others, should it be made public property. 
_ If you have’ not been in the habit of planning your 
work for at least a month ahead, try it. If you are not more 
than delighted with the returns in the way of easy discipline 
—good order, satisfactory recitations, interested pupils — i 
you don’t find that you are imbued with a greater love fo: 
the profession, and the children “have not grown to lik: 
school much more, then you have made a mistake in be 

coming a teacher. 





Araneida 
OLIVE WINSHIP 


Little Araneida is a neighbor of mine, and one whom 
didn’t like when I first made her acquaintance. That wa 
long ago, and since I know her better, I think her a very cleve 
little lady. 

She isn’t like us, for she hasn’t any neck. But she ha 
eyes’— eight of thLm. Some of her relatives haven’t so man) 
as she has, though; and I’ve heard that her cave cousins ar 
blind. 

She has eight legs and two pairs of jaws. Just think wha 
fun she could have running and eating! I wouldn’t car 
though, for her food. You see she is a great hunter anc 
most of her food is fresh fly meat, which she never stops t 
cook. She even eats it right from the net where it was 
caught. 

That net is a rather dainty, soft gray silky affair which 
she spun herself with her own spinnerets. 

Quite a fine spinner is my little Araneida. She spins her 
little quilts and all the linings of her bed. Then she makes 
a little bag shaped something like a jug and into this she lays 
her eggs. This is hung among the twigs on wayside bushes. 

Araneida has some interesting cousins. One of them 
travels whenever he wants to in his own balloon — just spins 
a thread and lets the wind carry it and him away over land or 
sea. 

Another cousin lives in the ground in a tunnel lined with 
silk and covered with a little trap door. 

Araneida’s folks are not very popular with our people. I 
don’t know why this is so, for she is pretty good to us. She 
kills insects that are harmful to us, and lets us use her finely 
spun thread to make cloth or put in telescopes. 

Oh, she is a good little body if she is only just a —spider. 
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A Humming Bird 


*Cuas. E. Boyp 
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A Fish Story 


I'know a pool where a 

Mspeckled trout 

Keeps sailing round and 
round about, 

So spry and sly; 
From the top of his head 
to the tip of his tail 
He looks as big — almost 

ff — as a whale! 
To catch him in my 
dinner-pail 
Let’s go and try! 


The Tax Gatherer 
“‘And pray, who are 
Wa - you ?” 
Said?the violet blue 
To'the Bee, with surprise 
At his wonderful size, 
In her eye-glass of dew. 
x ibe 
“I, madam,” quoth he, 
“‘Am a publican Bee, 
Collecting the tax 
On honey and wax. 
Have you nothing for 
me?” —J. B. Tabb 


Studies in Literature 
Macdonald’s Poems for Children 


ANNA WILDMAN 


ILLIAM BLAKE, Alfred Tennyson, and Robert 

Louis Stevenson were child lovers. Can George 

Macdonald, who also wrote poetry for children, 

take place beside them? To those who have read 

that beautiful story, “‘At the Back of the North Wind,” even 

to those who are familiar only with “Baby,” that exquisitely 

tender poem contained in the story, any question of the 

author’s love for little people will seem s-perfluo’s. One 

critic says of him: “‘The pure and tender spirit of Mr. Mac- 

donald makes him peculiarly fitted to understand children 
and child-life.” 

In William Burnet Wright’s ‘‘ Master and Man” there is 
described a little scene that brings us nearer to Macdonald, 
the father, than anything else I have found. ‘‘ During the 
summer of 1867,” says the author, ‘‘ Miss Charlotte Cushman 
wrote from a small fishing village on the English coast, ‘We 
saw Macdonald, who is living in a cottage here, with hosts 
of children, cross over the breakwater when the tide was just 
beginning to creep over it. He carried one baby on his arm, 
led another by the hand, and a third toddler held on by the 
second. We watched the procession breathlessly as you may 
imagine. They arrived safely at the other end, where the 
breakwater ends in a high mass of rock. Now the question 
arose whether they would attempt the return, for every mo- 
ment the tide washed heavier over and between the huge 
stones of the breakwater. Presently back they came, almost 
blinded by the spray and foam, but full of courage and pluck, 
not one of them thinking or betraying the least sign of fear. 
The baby crowed aloud with delight. Macdonald came to 
me afterwards. “It does them good,” he said. ‘They like 
it.” ,” 


: George Macdonald, like Stevenson, was born and gréw up 
in Scotland. 


WHAT THE Birps SAaip AND WHAT THE Birps SUNG 


“T will sing a song, 
I’m the owl.” 
“Sing a song, you sing-song, 
Ugly fowl! 
What will you sing about, 
Night in ‘and day out?” 
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H. le Jeune 


Great Expectations 


“Sing about the night 
I’m the owl.” 
“You could not see for the light, 
Stupid fowl!” 
“Oh the moon! and the dew! 
And the shadows! — tu-whoo!” 


‘*T will sing a song, 
I’m the nightingale.” 
““Sing a song, long, long, 
Little Neverfail. 
What will you sing about, 
Day in or day out?” 


“Sing about the light 
Gone away; 
Down, away, and out of sight, 
Wake up, day' 
For the day is not dead, 
Only gone to bed.” 


“T will sing a song, 
I’m the lark.” 
“Sing, sing, Throat-strong, 
Little Kill-the-dark! 
What will you sing about, 
Day,ia and day out?” 


“T can only call; 
I can’t think! 
Let me up — that’s all — 
For a drink! 
Thirsting all the long night — 
Let me drink the light!” 


- Is it light or dark when the owl says he will sing? Where 

ishe? Tell how he looks. Is he an “‘ugly fowl’’? Whoan 
swers the owl? Where is this person? Why does he call 
the owl a sing-song? Can the owl sing? What kind of noise 
does he make? What interesting things has the night for 
owl to sing about? Have you seen the moonlight? Have 
yo. wet your feet with the evening dew? Have yo: watched 
the night shadows? 

What kind of bird is the nightingale? Why it is called 
“little Neverfail”? How does it sing? What made the 
light vanish? What things go to bed with the day? 

Describe the lark. Why is it called “little kill-the-dark ” ? 
Does it ‘‘only call’? 

Make a list of all the birds you. know. and. tell what you 
think each one sings about. 
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LittLte Warre Lity 
Little white Lily 
Sat by a —. 
Drooping and waiting 
Til the sun shone. 
Little white Lily 
Sunshine had fed; 
Little white Lily 
Is lifting her head. 


Little white Lily 
Said, “It is good; 
Little white Lily’s 
Clothing and food. 
Little white Lily 
Drest like a bride! 
Shining with whiteness 
And crownéd beside!” 


























Little white Lily 
th in pain, 
Waiting and waiting 
For the wet rain. 
Little white Lily 
Holdeth her cup 
Rain is fast falling 
And filling it: up. 


Little white Lily 

Said, “‘Good again, 
When I am thirsty 

To have nice rain! 
Now I am stronger, 
Now I am cool; 
Heat cannot burn me, 
| My veins are so full!” 


Little white Lily 
Smells very sweet, 
On her head sunshine, 
Rain at her feet. 
Thanks to the sunshine! 
Thanks to the rain! 
Little white Lily 
Is happy again! 

What kind of lily was the little white Lily? Tell something 
about the place where she was growing. What time of year 
was it? What kind of day was it before ‘the sun shone? 
How was it afterwards? Why did little white Lily call the 
sunshine her clothing and food? What is her crown? Why 
does the lily need the rain? What are’her veins? Tryfto 
think how the lily smells. Write a short story about the lily. 













































































Ur anp Down 
The sun is gone down, 
And the moon’s in the sky 
But the sun will come up, 
And the moon be laid by. 

















The flower is asleep, 
But it is not dead; 
When the morning shines, 
It will lift its head. 
When winter comes, 
It will die — no, no; 
It will only hide 
From the frost and snow. 
Sure is the summer, 
Sure is the sun; 
The night and the winter — 
Away they run! 


Imagine you are standing at a window looking out at the 
night. What do you see? What will become of the moon 
when the sun rises? How and why does the flower go to 
sleep? (See Lesson XIV., “Plant Clocks,” in Julia McNair 
Wright’s “Seaside and Wayside,” Book III.) Can you name 
some flowers that “hide from the frost and snow” in winter 
time? With the last stanza compare Tennyson’s poem, 
“The Throstle,” of which the closing lines are: 


Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 


How are night and winter alike? 











































































































THe WIND AND THE Moon 


Said the Wind to the Moon, “I will blow you out. 
You stare 
In the air 
Like a ghost in a chair, 
Always looking what I am about. 
I hate to be watched; I will blow you out.” 
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The’Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon. 
deep 
On a heap 
Of cloudless sleep. 


Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon — 
Muttering low — “I’ve done for that Moon.” 


He turned in his bed; she was there again! 
On high 
In the sky 
With her ghost eye, 
The Moon shone white and alive and plain. 
Said the Wind — “I will blow you out again.” 


The Wind blew hard, and the Moon grew dim. 
With my sledge 
And my wedge 
I have knocked off her edge. 

If only I blow right fierce and grim 

The creature will soon be dimmer than dim.” 


He blew and he blew, and she thinned to a thread. 
One puff 
More’s enough 
To blow her to snuff. 
One good puff more where the last was bred, 
And glimmer, glum will go the thread. 


He blew a great blast, and the thread was gone; 
In the air 
Nowhere 
Was a moonbeam bare; 
Far off and harmless the sky-stars shone; 
- Sure and certain the Moon was gone! 


The Wind took to his revels once more. 
On down 
In town 
Like a merry-mad clown, 
He leaped and halloed with whistle and roar. 
“‘What’s that?” ‘The glimmering thread once more. 


He flew in a rage — he danced and blew; 
But in vain 
. Was the pain 
Of his bursting brain, 
For still broader the moon-scrap grew, 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 


Slowly she grew — till she filled the night 
And shone 
On her throne 
In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful, silvery light, 
Radiant and lovely, the queen of the night. 


Said the Wind, ‘“‘What a marvel of power am I! 
With my breath, 
Good faith, 
I blow her to death — 
First blew her away right out of the sky — 
Then blew her in; what strength am I.” 


But the Moon knew nothing about the affair; 
For high 
In the sky 
With her one white eye, 
Motionless miles above the air, 
She had never heard the great Wind blare. 


If you were looking out at the night when the wind was 
blowing, what could you say? What could you hear? Why 
did the Wind wish to blow out the Moon? 

S. 2.,1.1. Where did the Moon really go? 

S. 3. What had made the Moon come back? Was the 
Wind easily discouraged ? 

S. 4. What does the Wind mean by his sledge and his 
wedge? 

S. 6. What are the moonbeams? How did the night look 
when the Moon was hidden? What gave a little light ? 

S. 7. Tell some of the revels of the Wind. For his revels 
by day see “The Wind in a Frolic,” by William Hewitt. 

S. 8. Could you draw a picture to show how the Wind 
tried to blow out the Moon ? 

S. 9. Can you learn this stanza? 

S. 10. What is a marvel? Why did the Wind say he had 
blown the Moon into the sky when he had tried so hard to 
blow her out? 

S. 11. How many miles from the earth is the moon? 
(About 225,000. See “Seaside an Wayside,” Book IV.) 
Write the story of ‘‘The Wind and the Moon.” 
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BABY 


Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into the here. 
Where did you get those eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 

Where did you get that little tear? 

I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

What makes your cheek like a warm white rose? 
Something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 
Where did you get this pearly ear? 

God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into bonds and bands, 


June Reading Lessons 


Lutu G. PARKER 


Write these upon the board. The repetition of words is an 
excellent drill. 
- What am I? 
T have six legs. 
I have two wings. 
I get my food from the flowers. 
I live in a house of wood. 
Sometimes I live in a hole in a tree. 
I make honey. 


What am I? 

I come from the North. 

I come from the South. 

I come from the East. 

I come from the West. 
Sometimes I am warm. 
Sometimes I am cool. 
Sometimes I bring rain. 

I make the pin-wheels go. 


(Honey Bee.) 





(Wind.) 
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Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherub’s wings. 


How did they all just come to be you? 
God thought about me, and so I grew, 
But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought about you, and so I am here. 


This poem, so dainty and sweet, needs little comment. If 
children can understand it at all, they can do so with little 
help. For the very little people it seems to me to possess less 
interest then “Little White Lily,” or “The Wind and the 
Moon.” A few of the stanzas, however, might well be memo- 
rized, and the children might write short compositions entitled 
“‘A Baby that I Know.” 

Macdonald’s child poetry has not, it is true, the perfection 
of Tennyson’s, the musical quality of Blake’s, or the genuine 
child spirit of Stevenson’s, yet it has, combined with its 
thoughtfulness, a simplicity and a beauty of its own, making 
it worthy of study. 





What am I? 

I may be pink. 

I may be white. 

I may be yellow. 

I may be red. 

I grow in the garden. 

I grow by the road. 

I smell sweet. 

I am beautiful. 

Sometimes I have five petals. 
Sometimes I have many petals. 


What am I? 

-I am the time to play. 

Put away your books. 

Lock the school-house door. 
Say good-bye to your teacher. 


What am I? 
I bring warm days. 
I bring the summer. 
I bring roses and summer birds. 
I bring vacation. 


(Rose.) 


(Vacation. ) 


(June.) 
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A Trio of Vacations 
ANNA J. PELTON ‘i 

HE last general teachers’ meeting had been held. 

The weary participators dragged themselves into the 

June sunshine, carrying with them note-books filled 

with a list of the things to be reported before the 

final closing day: Reports on condition of text books; supplies 

needed for the ensuing year; promotions; double promotions; 

per cent promoted; per cent of failures; causes of failures. 
Truly the list was appalling. 

Miss A. joined the group of waiting teachers. “Let’s 
walk home,” she suggested. ‘‘It’s too glorious a day to ride. 
I’m sure if we take the car we'll still be so tired that we'll 
tumble into bed without our dinners. ”’ 

“Do you think that a sense of hunger will reduce our afflic- 
tions?’ asked the Weary One. 

“‘Certainly,’”’ Miss A. laughed, “for it will add the joy of 
eating to that of sleeping. And, girls, you never would guess 
what I was doing last night. Taking an inventory 
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I always have enjoyed the commercial side of life, conse” 
quently the business part of the journey fell to me. My most 
interesting experiences happened while dickering for rooms, 
or hiring conveyances. Of course if one dislikes such work 
it is better for him to go with a supervised party. 

“Above all things be careful of your choice of traveling 
companions. My idea of a capital traveling mate is one who 
has a strong sense of humor, is not annoyed by inconveniences, 
and is liberal minded in her judgment of people. Such a 


companion makes a trip doubly interesting. 


“The week after school closed we sailed for Italy — our 
only stop being Gibraltar. On shipboard we made such 
pleasant acquaintances. When we ran across them, after- 
ward, as we did several times during the summer, it seemed 
like meeting old friends. 

“The month spent in Italy has always seemed to me the 
most interesting. We landed at Naples and I could have 
spent my entire vacation there and in the surrounding country. 
We practically lived out of doors, spending days at Pompeii, 





of my- financial assets to see what kind of a vacation 
I can afford.” 

““You’re lucky if you find you can afford to take any,” 
sighed the Weary One. “It’s more than I can do.” 

“T can’t tell about my fimances just yet, but Ill 
have a vacation if I have to travel around the country 
selling patent frying pans in order to do so.” 

“You are right,” agreed the Sunny One. “You 
wrong yourself, the next year’s children, and the people 
who employ you if you do not recuperate. I awoke to 
the fact that I was injuring myself when the doctor 
informed me that I must either have a complete change, 
or take a year’s rest.” 

“Which did you decide to do?” asked Miss A. 

“The change. That was when I went to Europe, 
three years ago.” 

“It sounds good. Do tell us about it,” begged the 
Weary One. 

“Well, you see, I had saved some money, intending to 
invest in real estate, but it occurred -to me that a tonic for 
worn-out nerves and a tired kody would be a better in- 
vestment. A friend and I made the trip by ourselves. 

















Back view of Shack-a-iow 
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Vesuvius, Sorento, Amalfi and the Isle of Capri. The long 
tramps brought weariness to our muscles, but excellent appe- 
tites and eight hours of sound sleep each night. Nerves were 
soon a thing of the past. 

“The manners and customs of the people interested us 
greatly. We were up betimes in the morning to see the goat 
herder as he milked the pension’s supply of milk before the 
door — his helper taking the bottles that were lowered from 
fifth and sixth storywindows. We bought fruit from the early 
morning vender, and saw whence our rolls for breakfast came. 

“As we strolled along the by-ways we marveled at the 
strength of the women who carried upon their heads baskets 
heavily laden with fruits and vegetables. Also, more than 
once, our hearts were filled with pity as we passed women who 
were acting as brakes for the heavy two-wheeled wagons. 
They, however, seemed quite cheerful. 

‘Usually we were so tired that we did not care to go out 
evenings, but preferred to sit on our little balcony and watch 
the fiery-tempered natives who thronged the street below, 
and listen to the plaintive music of the wandering minstrels. 

‘Our glimpse of Neapolitan life made such a favorable 
impression on us that it was with considerable regret that we 
moved on to Florence. My companion enjoyed German 
and Holland life more than Italian. The country towns, 
with their zigzag streets and quaintly dressed inhabitants, 
especially appealed to her. 

‘Our kodak served us well, not for the taking of fine 
buildings; those could be purchased, but for preserving the 
little incidences in the life of the people. The pictures have 
since been much enjoyed by the upper grade children in their 
geography work, while at Thanksgiving time the Holland 
views are dear to the little people. 

“We found no difficulty in making ourselves understood in 
any of the foreign countries, though I confess that it did seem 
good to speak the mother tongue in England. I went back 
to teaching the day after I arrived home and have not missed 
a day of school since.” 

‘Where did you spend your vacation last year, Miss A.?” 
asked the Weary One. 
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“Well, I have spent most of my vacations in travel, but last 
winter I agreed with a friend of mine that at the rate many of 
us spent our last dollar the poor farm was liable to be over- 
crowded with teachers. We decided to look around for a 
little’ investment. . 
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“A five-acre tract of water front property with a magnificent 
view and one acre of young orchard suited me. It is fifteen 
miles from the city, but in summer transportation facilities 
are good. My friend bought the adjoining tract. 

“T had never lived on a farm, but I had some ideas that I 
had always wanted to try. Every week end from February 
to October was spent on the place. The land in the orchard 
was planted in garden truck, and small fruit was set out. 
Also, a partnership horse and buggy were added to our equip- 
ment. The last purchase as well as the land was paid for in 
monthly installments. The fri it and{vegetables were marketed 
at the country hotels and s*mmer homes, people being only 
too glad to get choice varieties.” ; 

“Is there a house on the place?” asked the Sunny One. 

“Yes. We call it the ‘Shack-a-low.’ I wanted to leave 
my things year in and year out, so a tent would not do. The 
‘Shack-a-low’ was built as cheaply as possible. It is ten 
by eighteen feet with an eight by eighteen porch. A large 
tent room opening on to the porch furnishes sleeping ac- 
commodations. ‘The place has been a rendezvous for my 
friends. 

“I painted the, house myself. The furniture is of the 
cheapest, picked up second-hand, though many pieces were 
hunted out of attics by my friends who live at home. 

“This year I have planted my acre in peas. I intend 
selling them wholesale. Last year I found more profit in 
peas than other vegetables. That will give me the month of 
August free.” . 

“Did you cut even?” inquired the Weary One. 

“Yes, indeed. I kept our family of three in fruit and vege- 
tables the entire year, paid for the care of the land, and had 
fifty dollars profit.” 

“Now, Weary One, tell us what you did last summer?” 
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“T-have so many depending on me that I have little left for 
vacations. I repaired text books part of the time — that gave 
me some extra money. A friend told me of the “Moun- 
taineers” and I determined to join them in their ascent of 
Glacier Peak, one of the highest peaks of the Cascades. The 
club offers a three weeks’ outing for forty dollars. It iscom- 
posed of about four hundred men and women, mostly pro- 
fessional and clerical people, who love the mountains, the 
valleys, the forests — in fact, everything that is beautiful in 
nature. One thing I liked about the members: it didn’t 
matter what position in society they held when at home, at 
camp they were good mixers. 

“Fifty-seven made the ascent. Such fun as we had, 
especially on the try-out trips which were preparatory to the 
final effort. . It’s impossible for me to tell you all of the won- 
ders of that last climb. It was a glorious panorama of azure 
sky and snowy peaks. We gazed with awe at the immense 
glaciers with their deep crevasses, moving imperceptibly 
down the valley. Never before had I beheld such splendor. 
Our leaders were so careful that anyone obeying orders was 
in no danger. 

“Tt took us six hours and a half to make the assent, but 
coasting shortened the return to two hours. You know the 
club intends climbing Mount Adams this year, going, possibly, 
by the way of St. Helen’s. Adams has an altitude of 12,436 
feet, two thousand feet higher than Glacier Peak. I do so 
want to go, but have a chance to teach summer school.” 

“Don’t do it!” exclaimed the Sunny One and Miss A. in 
a breath. 

“You're all tired out,” the latter continued. ‘Yet you 
would take a hair of the dog that bit you: Come down to 
the ‘Shack-a-low’ this week end and we'll talk over the 
Adams’ trip. Perhaps I can manage to go with you.” 








The Zigzag Streets of Germany 





My Jewels 


Susan M. KANE 


In London is a tower gray, 

Where kings and queens their jewels keep; 
A soldier guards them night and day 

And at them you may only peep. 


I have a tower all my own. 
It stands before my very door. 
On it each year are jewels grown, 
Each year it gives me more and more. - 


Each tiny little dark-brown case 
Is opened with a golden key. 

See! round white blossoms soft like lace, 
And these are pearls so fair for me. 


A gentle wind — snowflakes in May? 
Such jewels, fit for any queen! 

All set in russet gold are they, 
And there! I have my emeralds green. 


Then from™my tower’s walls so fair 
* Small slender hands reach down to me, 


Bright corals, gat 
All jewels of my cherry tree. 


rubies rare, 
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Teaching the Scales 
WINIFRED WILBUR 
S day, when the wee lads and lassies have been 






singing up and down the scale, try one of the Mother 


Goose jingles with the “music.” “Rain, Rain,” 
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I find that the children are very keenly interested in adapt- 
ing the different jingles to the ascending and descending 
scale. By clapping the time, they learn how the rhythm 
varies to accommodate the words; they also have a practical 
demonstration of the fact that the scale has a real working 
value in song-making. The following list gives some of our 
favorites: 


Jack, Be Nimble. 

Little Boy Blue. 

Little Bo-Peep. 

Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. 
Ride a Cock Horse. 
Humpty-Dumpty. 

Sing a Song of Sixpence. 
Jack and Jill. 

The Crooked Man. 

Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son. 
There was an Old Woman. 
Little Jack Horner. 

Lady Bug, Lady Bug. 
Simnle Simon. 

Rock-a-bye Baby. 


These are only a fraction of the ones we have tried. We 
often have a period of volunteer solos, when different children 
advance to the front in turn, and each sings some jingle to the 
scale—often the wee songster has thought up one over night, 
and is delighted to surprise us with it. We try every rhyme 
that is suggested, for we can always get the words and music 
to fit some way. As: 
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(It will be noted that in order to shorten the second line 
sufficiently, we have to take a Little Boy Blue who has care 
of but one cow and one sheep.) 
“Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary,” 
or with a tied note at the end of each couplet. ty 
The children like to sing these jingles antiphonally. Take 
“Jack Be Nimble,” for example. First the children are 
divided into two divisions, and sent to opposite sides of the 
room. The first division sings up the scale, and then with- 
out any hesitation or loss of time the second division must 
take up the descending scale and repeat the jingle, going 
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down. We then divide the rhyme into four parts, the first 
division of the class singing, “Jack, be nimble! Jack, be 
quick!” the second division singing “‘ Jack, jump over he 
candle stick!” This finished the ascending scale, so the first 
division repeats their line, going down the scale, and the 
second division takes their line up promptly and completes 
the “‘song.” We then sing it by eights, the first division 
singing “Jack, be nimble!” the second one going on with 
“Jack, be quick!” the first division continuing with “ Jack, 
jump over the ——” and the second division completing with 
“‘candle-stick!” Then they repeat the jingle similarly, on 
the descending scale. Another way they like to sing alternately 
is by dividing the class every time we divide the rhyme, so 
that when the jingle is separated into fours, there will be 
four divisions of children, each in a different part of the 
room, ready to take up their line when it comes to them, and 
carry the scale on to the next division. And when the rhyme 
is broken up into eight parts, there will be eight divisions of 
children singing it, each division having one turn. This is 
as good as any sense-training game for developing alertness 
and promptness, and much more interesting than many of 
the so-called sense-training devices. 

We also sing the scale with “‘la” and “ta,” the latter being 
especially good for the fast time. And we sing the jingles 
up and down the ladder, stair-steps, and to the plain scale 
on the board, remaining as long as necessary at each degree 
of the staff. Then I “la, la” the scale through, up and 
down, and the children clap the time and tell me what 
jingle I had in mind when I sang it. 

After all this drill, later in the year I write one of the 
adapted scales on the board, and the children puzzle out 
which jingle it fits. In this way, they unconsciously learn to 
read notes on the staff. For instance, I would write the fol- 
lowing scale on the board, previous to the recitation, and pre- 
sent it to the children in class time. Or, if I prefer, I write 
it out while they follow along, trying to ascertain which jingle 
it represents. (For this work, I have a staff painted on the 
board.) I take care not to write the scale in the same key 
every time, but vary it at will. 

Children, what rhyme does this scale sing ? 
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(ADDENDUM The following scales show the variations in time 
and note-grouping to accommodate the different jingles.) 
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When the pie was o-pened the birds be-gan to sing! 
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Two Little Boys 


Two little boys 

With two little boats 

Went down by the shore to play. 
They had two tin men, 

Five marbles or ten 

For a shipload to send down the bay. 


























A naughty breeze 

Roving over the seas, 

Caught each little ship by the sail, 
And whisked it away 

Right over the bay 

Which ended their play with a wail. 
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Some Suggestions for Collecting 
Material 


Grace M. PoorBAUGH 


ANY teacher are handicapped by not having suff- 
cient material to use. Frequently the city teache: 


hears a teacher from a rural school say, “You ca: 

do so much more than we, for you have so muc 
material with which to work.” This is true, but there are 
many things which these teachers might have ‘without mone 
and without price.’ 

Perhaps a few suggestions as to what may be secured wit! 
little or no expense would be helpful. 

During the summer months, musk-melon seeds may b 
saved and colored a variety of colors by using Easter eg, 
dyes. These may be put to many uses during the year, such a 
tracing of letters and words, making of borders, designs, et: 

Water-melon seeds are also good for design work. Whea 
and corn may even be used in the same way if necessary 
though the colored seeds are preferable. 

If you have never tried it, you will be surprised to see how 
willing children are to codperate in all you suggest. As! 
them to collect pasteboard boxes. _ If any of these are colored 
cut them into one inch squares, triangles, etc., to be used i 
design work. 

Use the thinnest piece for patterns. Tablet backs may 
be saved for the same purpose. Sets of patterns may be mad« 
for each month as turkeys, pumpkins, Pilgrims and Indians 
for November; bells, stars, sheep, camels, donkeys and 
reindeer for December; Eskimos, igloos, seals and bear: 
for January; flags, hatchets, elephants, lions and eagles for 
February; wind-mills and wooden shoes for March. These 
patterns will furnish material for many seat work periods. 

Little can be done without scissors, so if after appealing 
to your trustee you do not get them, see if you can’t get the 
children to- bring a small pair from home. You may even 
go farther and suggest a box of colors, for if able to secure 
these you can work wonders. 

The teacher who has all the paper she wants to use never 
realizes what the expense would be if she had to furnish it 
all herself. Paper is indeed a large item in the list of supplies 
and how to get enough for our needs is a problem. This 
difficulty may be partially solved by asking the children to 
save wrapping paper at home. It may be ironed out, if 
necessary, before using it. This can be used for the cutting 
lessons. The colored pieces may be cut into squares the size 
of the regular folding squares and used for the folding lessons. 

At any camera supply store, teachers can get the black 
paper which comes around films, for when films are developed 
the paper is thrown away. This would do for silhouettes. 

Very often scraps of colored paper may be obtained at a 


' printing office if we but ask for them. Out of these, the 


ingenious teacher can plan things for special days, as Christ- 
mas, Washington’s Birthday, Valentine Day, Easter, etc. 

A wall-paper sample book, which can be secured at a wall 
paper house for the asking, will furnish an abundance of 
material. Every part of it will be usable, front, back, inside. 
Very often the front is a piece of oil-cloth. This may be 
cut into 7 x 7 inch squares. These may then be cut as paper 
mats are cut. Perhaps it will not be possible to secure wooden 
slats, which are the most durable for weaving these mats, but 
you can substitute pasteboard strips which will do very well. 
It is well to look through the book carefully to see just what 
it contains, then plan your work accordingly. It will supply 
all your needs for Christmas gift-making. 

If there are any dark green or red ingrain samples, use 
them for paper mats. These may be folded into cornucopias, 
boxes and baskets for holding nuts, candy, etc. If your book 
does not contain either of these use the samples of plain ceiling 
paper which it will doubtless contain. Combine colors which 
blend well. Some of the samples may be used in making 
covers for Christmas booklets. 

In February, the wall paper book will furnish sufficient 
material for valentines and what beautiful ones it makes 
possible! During March, wind mills or pin wheels, as they 
are sometimes called, may be made. In April, beautiful 
Japanese lanterns, fans, and parasols may be made out of 
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the samples having floral designs. These may be used for 
decorating the room, for even a rural school-room may be 
made attractive if some ingenuity be used. 

There will be sufficient material left for the making of May 
baskets. They may be woven mats folded and having 
handles fastened to them. Seed boxes in which each child’s 
seeds are kept may be made from scraps which are left. 

It will furnish any amount of material for booklet covers. 
During the last month of school the best work of each child 
may be fastened together and a cover of wall paper made for 
it. If any of the samples are patterns of roses, tulips, daffo- 
dils, or any other flower. they may be cut out and used in 
making blackboard borders. Cut out the flowers and paste 
them across the top of the blackboard. Draw a straight 
line with green chalk under the flowers. For some flowers, 
a lattice work of green chalk in among them would be very 
effective. These few suggestions but give us an idea of the 
many uses to which a sample wall-paper book can be put. 

Do not destroy any picture cards or calendars which the 
children may bring you from time to time. The picture 
cards may be cut up into “puzzle pictures.” They may be 
put into envelopes and used in a number of ways. 

The children may be told to put their “puzzle” together 
and for oral language work be required to tell the story their 
picture suggests. At another time, they may be told to write 
the story. The calendars make excellent number material. 
The children may cut out the squares containing the figures. 
This will serve a good training in accuracy. 

At another time, they may cut out squares of cardboard 
upon which to paste the figures, thus making them more 
durable. These may then be put into boxes and used in mak- 
ing number combinations. 

It is well to ask for empty thread boxes at a dry goods store. 
In them can be put various material to be used from time to 
time. Each child should be responsible for the box given him, 
for by doing this he is learning to take care of things not his 
own as well as his own, a lesson which many people have 
never learned. During the fall months, maple tree seeds and 
acorns may be gathered and put into boxes. This will be 
an addition to the supply of number material. 

Ask the children to bring buttons with two or four perfora- 
tions in them and let the children string them for number 
work. These strings of buttons can often be used to supple- 
ment the number work. 
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Coarse tooth-picks dyed with Easter egg dyes are splendid 
number material. These might be colored when coloring 
the musk melon seeds. 

Paste seems indispensable in our work, but the question 
how to get it need not be a difficult one to solve. Let 
each child make his own paste at home, using flour and water. 
They will be glad to do this for the sake of making things. 

Catalogues of various kinds are very useful. Ask for seed 
catalogues at a grocery or hardware store. Pictures of flowers, 
fruit and vegetables may be cut out of these. They may be 
used as models for form and coloring. As suggestions for 
“true stories” or fairy tales as “‘Cinderella and the Pumpkin 
Coach,” ‘‘ Jack and the Bean Stalk,” etc., these catalogues 
are useful. 

Farm journals contain a considerable amount of usable 
material as pictures of sheep, horses, etc. From fashion 
magazines may be cut pictures of children. These will 
furnish good material for coloring. The children may be 
allowed to paste in a small blank book all the pictures which 
are cut and colored nicely. ‘This form of seat work will bea 
perennial joy to the children and in the hands of a skillful 
teacher will yield good results. 

When our mothers were little girls, they did fancy work 
which can be used as fascinating seat work. Take an empty 
spool, drive four pins around the hole in the center so as to 
form a square. Let each child bring some bright colored 
Saxony yarn from home, then show them how to knit on this 
little frame. Use a pin for a needle and a most beautiful 
cord can be made. When two yards of this has been made, 
sew it together for a mat. Patience and carefulness"are 
lessons that can thus be beautifully taught 

Corn stalks, and by this we mean the small piece about 
the size of a lead pencil which is found at the top of the stalk, 
may be used in making a number of things. By using pins 
to fasten the pieces together, doll furniture, baskets, etc., 
may be made. 

We need not do without pictures for our work. Enough 
small pictures of Washington and Lincoln may be cut from 
educational journals. For merely the asking, pictures may be 
had that will be helpful in our geography and history work. 
Watch for advertisements having pictures of Indians, Dutch 
children, etc. Railroad guides often contain pictures that can 
be used in the geography work. Who will not agree that the 
old adage is true, “Where there’s a will, there’s a way”? 
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The child of June 
Just like a rose, 

Takes happiness 
Where’er she goes. 


July’s dear child 
e sweetest part 
Of summer keeps 
Within her heart. 


Birthday Verses 





The August child 
‘The secret finds 
Of tinted shells, 
Of waves and winds.—Alice E&Allen 
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The Use of Phonics in Learning 
to Read 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITA 


N the course of their sound work, the children of the 
first grade had learned the letters of the alphabet, but 
not in order. For aught they knew Z began the pro- 
cession and A brought up the rear. This seemed no 

great matter, for where in life wouid anybody ever need to 
know the alphabet in order? But Miss A. went into the 
public library and found a dozen pupils from a higher grade 
endeavoring to consult the encyclopedias. All they could 
do was to begin at the first volume in the row and look at each 
one till they came to the desired letter. The books were out 
of place and this made it more puzzling to boys and girls who 
had never learned anything so old-fashioned as the alphabet 
in its own proper order of succession. 
comprehend alphabetical order beyond the first letter of the 
work, that was not to be thought of. Large boys and girls 
sat helplessly turning over the books in the hope of finding 
the right letter by chance, while the librarian was engaged 
with some other unfortunate. 

Miss A. saw the learning of the alphabet in order in a new 
light. She went back to school the next day determined that 
her pupils should not be hindered in the future by inability to 
consult reference books. On her table she found an ancient 
jingle, invented no doubt by some kindly disposed person 
who knew how to lighten the sorrows of those just beginning 
the toilsome ascent of learning’s hill, and thus it runs: 


A was an Apple-pie — 
Pleasant thought to begin with. 
C cut it. 
Good soul, there is no reason that he partook of it. 
D dealt it, 
but we are not told that he saved a piece for himself. On the 
contrary we read,- é 
E eats it, 
but evidently he was not left very long in peace to this 
pleasant occupation, for— 


F fought for it 
G got it, 


As to being able to . 





H had it. 
and 

J joined it, 
but 

K kept it 
While 

L longed for it 
and 

M mourned for it, 

N nodded at it, 
and 

O opened it, 


no doubt while L and M and N were longing and mournin 
and nodding. / 
P peeped into it, 
Q quartered it, 

but 
R ran for it, 
and probably got it, for we hear no more of Q. 


V viewed it — 
perhaps he didn’t like apple-pie, 
W wanted it, 
but he didn’t get it, for 
S stole it, 
and 
T took it. 
then 
X, Y, Z, & Ampersand 
All wished for a piece in hand. 


The following words were dealt with phonically: 


déalt longed pee want ed 
fought mourned quart ered wished 
joined nod ded viewed piece 


am per sand 


After the children had learned the rhyme they were in- 
duced to learn the alphabet alone. Every sort of sing-song 
that could help to fix it in mind was employed. It was put 
upon the board in a conspicuous place. Soon the children 
knew it by heart. 
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Idea for Opening Exercises 


PAULINE LIEBIG 
This plan for opening exercises has stood the test of almost 
two years and has proved to be very successful. It was 
worked out in a two department school. 
The objects of this planwere: To minimize the tardy marks, 
to use class work to good advantage, to make this period of 


_the day thoroughly enjoyed by the pupils, and last but not 


least to bring both departments into closer sympathy and 
understanding with each other. 

” The exercises were conducted in common! in the upper 
department. The school was fortunate to be in the possession 
of a piano, which aided materially in the vocal work and songs. 
Following this some other exercises were given; the following 
list contains some of them: 

1 Reading contests by pupils, pupils and teachers being 
judges. 

2 Composition contests. 

3 Debates, subjects being chosen within the grasp of the 
pupils’ understanding. 

4 The picture stories found in the Prmiary, EDUCATION 
were drawn on blackboard by lowest grades. It is needless 
to say these were always enjoyed by the school. 

5 Poems were recited either individually or in concert 

‘by a grade. 

6 Memory gems given by either department. 

7 Stories and book reports given. 

8 Advertisement exercises. 

g Charades. 

to Lists of questions on nature and science prepared by 
pupils’ or teacher. 

11 News reports. 

The following arrangement was.followed: A talk was given 
on Monday morning, teachers alternating. Pupils of both 
‘departments alternating on other mornings. This plan gave 
each room time to plan ahead and confusion was spared. 

The benefits of these exercises in common can scarcely be 
overestimated, for the excellent results derived from them 





Two Years in Arithmetic III 


ALice Day PRattT 

FTER the number 2, the number 3 was analyzed. 
A She had taken the children on an excursion to the 
woods and they had gathered great numbers of 
the ‘“‘button ball’’—the seed of the sycamore. 
The most of these they had strung for a blackboard fringe — 
very effective and pretty. Some they had used for models 
and had made clay button holes—very life-like and round. 
So it happened that, button balls just then being of ab- 

sorbing interest, 3 became the button ball number. 
The following papers were written, after carefully working 
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out the lesson with the button balls for counters — results 
being written upon the black-board. 

The button ball pictures were drawn in brown. 

She taught the children, at about this time, that the letter 
scould be used after one picture to mean more than one in- 
stead of drawing so many. 

She illustrated the 4 by dividing three chestnuts, as she 
said, between two squirrels. She gave each squirrel one 
whole one and one half. ‘Or,’ she said, “we can give one 
to each and have one left.” 

When dividing one number by another which was not 
exactly contained, she taught them to state what was left 
over rather than to give the fraction, for instance, 10 + 4 = 2, 
+ 2 left, rather than 10 + 4 = 24. 

As early as the analysis of the number 6, she explained 
that 6 + 2 might mean two things, either 6 divided into 2 
parts, or, how many twos are there in 6? She would often 
ask them to give these two meanings. 

By methods similar to these outlined for the analysis of 
two and three, but with a great variety of illustration, de- 
pending upon the children’s interests and daily experiences 
—the analysis of numbers proceeded in natural order, re- 
view being a regular feature of the daily lesson. The work 
advanced as rapidly as seemed altogether for the good of the 
children. Clearness of understanding was never sacrificed 
to rapid progress. -After the analysis of the first few numbers, 
memory work became a feature, and the analyses of the 
numbers already considered were required to be given with 
perfect accuracy. 

Often days passed and no number work was done, atten- 
tion being directed to other subjects, although number was 
always likely to appear incidentally. 

Then again a number would be completely analyzed in a 
single day — some circumstance having created sufficient 
interest to fix the facts in mind. 

Always a number was presented first in the concrete, either 
in conversation by means of simple oral problems or stories 
related to some subject that claimed the natural interest of 
the children — or through desk work (object lessons) illus- 
trated by objects in themselves interesting and present in 
sufficient numbers to be used by all the children. Among 
the objects furnished with much eagerness by the children 
themselves, and in sufficient quantities to supply all, were 
acorns, chinquapins, corn, pretty beans, fruit stones, squash 
and melon seeds, peas, and (for temporary use) thorn apples 
and rose hips. These were provided with neat boxes and 
kept always at hand. 

Among the materials furnished by the school were pegs 
and peg-boards, sticks of exact lengths, card pictures (each 
child having so many cards of the same sort as the number 
under consideration, but each child’s cards being different 
from those of the others — in this way a great variety of stories 
could be drawn out), pasteboard tablets in squares, circles and 
triangles, parquetry papers in the same forms as the tablets 
(that the lesson worked out with the tablets might be repeated 
(pasted) in papers), cardboard pennies, paper postage stamps, 
strips of paper and scissors (for cutting the analysis of a num- 
ber), crayons and blackboard, and crayons and paper for draw- 
ing. 

This variety of material judiciously used, combined with 
thoughtful and varied methods of presentation, lent such 
freshness to the subject that even to the end of the year inter- 
est did not flag. 

“‘ Anyone can have plenty of material,’ she said. “If it 
had not been given me, I should have made it.” As the 
analysis of new. numbers proceeded, the old were constantly, 
almost daily, reviewed, both as abstract number in the form 
of blackboard drills and as concrete number in the form of 
simple oral ‘problems. 

~ Here is an illustration of the blackboard drill given almost 
daily — put on always in different form and order, and al- 
ways increasing in scope as the year advanced. 

Children were drilled on this individually as well as in con- 
cert. To vary this drill one child was often allowed to hold 
the pointer and drill the class. Again one was allowed to take 
crayon and write the answers rapidly until the class dis- 
covered a mistake. 

Yet again it was required as a written lesson — papers be- 
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ing handed in. An important point was that the problems 
were never given twice in the same order. 


SAMPLE BLACKBOARD DRILL 
Study having reached the number 17. 


4X4 16 + 2 4+ 2 17—9 
3X2 16 + 8 7%+7 12 — 6 
5X3 4+ 2 3 +5 12— 5 
2X6 Ig + 5 ag 14—8 
8X2 12 + 6 8+ 6 12—7 
2X7 14+ 7 4+ 5 13-9 
3X 5 9+ 3 9+5 14—7 
2X8 12 +4 Io + 7 16—7 
4X3 8+4 7+4 at == § 
2X4 15 + 3 6+9 9—4 
3 X 3 9+7 aes 

8+8 17—8 


As an example of daily oral or written problems the follow- 
ing are given. Written work was given as fast as the children 
became capable of reading, and complete written answers 
were required as soon as they became able to write them: 


SAMPLE PROBLEMS 
Study having reached the number 12. 

How many half dozens in 12 eggs? 

Jim is eight years old and Mary four. How much older 
is Jim than Mary? ; 

Jane is 12 and Maud 7. How much older is Jane than 
Maud? 

John is 11 and Mary 6. How much older is John? 

Arthur is 9 and Ed 3. How much younger is Ed? 

How many tricycles can be made with 2 wheels? 

How many tricycles can be made with 6 wheels? 

How many tricycles can be made with 9 wheels? 

How many tricycles can be made with 3 wheels? 

How many bicycles can be made with 12 wheels? 

How many bicycles can be made with 6 wheels? 

How many bicycles can be made with 8 wheels? 

How many bicycles can be made with 10 wheels? 

How many bicycles can be made with 4 wheels? 

How many apples are 2 apples + 3 a ples? 

How many apples are 3 apples — 2 apples? 

How many apples are 5 apples — 2 apples? 

How many apples are 2 X 2 apples? 

How many apples are half of 6 apples? 

How many shoes do 2 children wear? 

How many shoes do 6 children wear? 

How many shoes do 4 children wear? 

How many shoes do 3 children wear? 

How many shoes do 5 children wear ? 

12 shoes are enough for how many children? 

6 shoes are enough for how many children? 

1o shoes are enough for how many children? 

4 Shoes are enough for how many children? 

2 shoes are enough for how many children? 

Three people can sit on one wagon seat. 

How many seats must 12 people have? 

How many seats must 6 people have? 

How many seats must 9 people have? 

How many shoes does one horse wear ? 

How many shoes do 3 horses wear? 

How many shoes do 2 horses wear? 

A blacksmith has four wagon wheels. 

How many wagons can he make? 

How many can he make with 8 wheels? 

How many «an he make with 12 wheels? 

Anna was away from home one week and 5 days. How 
many days was she away? 

How many days in 1 week and 2 days? 

How many days in one week and 4 days? 

How many days in 1 week and 3 days? 

A little boy has 12 pennies. How many nickels can he get 
for them and how many pennies will he have left ? 

How many dimes could he get and how many pennies left ? 

As soon as the children were capable of giving them, com- 
plete written statements were required as answers. They 
were also drilled orally on these, though the complete state- 
ment was not always required in oral work. 
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Example: 

How miany tricycles can be made with 12 wheels? 

Ans. — 4 tricycles can be made with 12 wheels? 

Original work also, both in abstract and concrete number, 
was required of the children. For instance, this direction 
would be written on the board. “Write all you can about 
the number to.” 


SAMPLE CHILD’s PAPER 


10 
9 +1 = I0 5 X 2 = Io Ilo+2=65 
5 +5 = 10 2X 5 = Io Ilo+5 =2 
6+ 4 =I0 lo—5=5 Io + 4 =2 + 2 left 
8 + 2 = Io Io— 4 = 6 Io + 3 = 3 + 3 left 
7+ 3=I10 lo—3=7 Iio+6=1 + 4 left 
Io—2 = 8 
Io—1I=9 


Or this, “Tell me five stories about 7 + 6.” 


SAMPLE CHILD’s PAPER 
7 + 6 
7 cents + 6 cents = 13 cents. 
7 boys + 6 boys = 13 boys, 
7 eggs + 6 eggs = 13 eggs. 
7 mice + 6 mice = 13 mice. 
7 marbles + 6 marbles = 13 marb'es. 








June Sewing Card 





At Four O’Clock 


FLORENCE JONES HADLEY 


When Johnny comes marching home from school, 
O me, O my! 

All sorts of troubles at once begin; 

The house is filled with a dreadful din, 

Wild Indians whoop, fierce lions roar, 

And Kitty flees through the open door. 

Poor mamma listens in mild despair 

And gently coaxes, “Dear, have a care.” 

Papa calls sternly, “ Young man, less noise,” 

While Grandma murmurs, “Boys will be boys.” 
O me, O my! 

The terrible things the good folks say 

When Johnny Boy, at the close of day, 

Comes marching home from school. 


sayons 
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Gke Circus is Coming! 
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a Zz, is the Zeal and the Zest that she shows — 


&K Vacationward Anabel goes! 
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Alphabet for the Year 


ALIcE E, ALLEN 
rH Xx is for X-tra sweets June always brings; 


“hy ‘“ ° 
And X is the sawhorse — see-saw” Anna sings. 


> Y is for Yesterday —last day of school — 
And for the Yet-to-be, free from all rule. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR SEAT WORK 


Seat Work and Sense Training 


June 
CHRISTIANA Mount 
(Book rights reserved) 
The fields are red with fragrant clover, 
The bees flit to and fro; 


The little birds fly gayly over, 
Singing as they go. 


Out of the bowers of pinks and roses 
Comes the summer breeze, 
Swinging the robin’s pretty cradle, 
Playing with the trees. 
Seat Work 

Copy all the questions from the lesson. Write original 
answers. Cut leaves and flowers from fruit catalogs. Mount 
and write the names under each. Use the flowers and leaves 
as patterns for free hand cutting. Underline familiar words 
on pages cut from old readers. 

Place a list of words along the top of the board. 

Example: fan sit seat mat. 

Pupils make lists that rhyme using the words from their 
vocabulary boxes, or writing them on paper. They must be 
allowed to refer to their books, otherwise they will be apt to 
make up words. When they have finished send two or three 
to the board to complete the lists. The work will appear 
as follows: 





fan sit seat mat 
man it eat fat 
ran pit meat pat, etc. 
—+— =9 Ing = — 3’s 
—+-—— 9 Tate hp ——— = 36 
——+¢—— 29 —+— = 10 
—+—=9 —— + —— © fo 
—+— +9 —— +} —— = fo 
—+—#=9 — + —- = 10 
——+-—=9 —— + —— = 16 
lo — —— = 9 —+— = 19 
i. 4 Pree ee 
e-.§ . pom, Io —- 10 = 
9 —— =3 Io —— =I1 
9—-— =2 lio ——— = 3 
$+943° -—— BtAN4 cede 
ED ye aa ee dite 
4 of 9 = — 4 of 19 = — 


Language The Dandelion 


Material: A dandelion for each child — the whole plant if 
possible. 


Where found 
Yards 
Parks 
Roadside 
Fields 4 
Parts 4 - - 
The root 
Long 
Thick 
Contains milky juice 
Takes in nourishment for the plant 
Flower stalks 
Smooth 
Brittle 
Leafless 
Hollow 
Spring directly from the root 
Contain a milky juice 
Leaves 
Smooth 
Bright shining green 
Taper to a point. 
Many indentations 
Used as salads 
Buds 
Long 
Green 
Flower head 
Composed of many little flowers 
Golden yellow 
Close at night and during rain 
Seed 
Very small 
Attached to fine gray down 
Distributed by the wind 
Food 
Air, sun, rain 
Use 
Make the fields look pretty 
Leaves used as salad 
Mild wine 
Medicine 


Theme for the month — Idleness 


Memory Gems 


Hands were made to be useful, 
If you teach them the way; 
Therefore for yourself or your neighbor 
Make them useful every day. 
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Thus Satan finds some mischief 
For idle hands to do. 


Idleness is the mother of sin. 


Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Sees many a task unfinished, many left undone. 





A Rose-strewn Path 


Emma GERTRUDE WHITE 
x OW very festive you look!” said Miss Ray as she 
entered Miss Matthews’ room one June morning. 
“And when did you find time to paint all these wild 
roses? You do more things out of school than I 
do and it’s report week, too.” 

“They weren’t painted out of school, child. We did them 
at our regular painting timc.” 

“We? Who are we? and what were your children 
doing meantime? Mine would have been standing on the 
desks if I had taken my painting time to do outside work.” 

“What a dull Ray it is this moming!” laughed Miss 
Matthews. ‘Now listen; the children of the First Grade, 
Division B, painted every one of these wild roses. Look on 
the back and you will find their initials. You will also see that 
although the effect is really quite good, they are far from 
perfect. I can’t say that I feel greatly flattered at having you 
think they are my work.” 

“Well, they are any amount better than I could do and as 
for my pupils —” 

““O no, they aren’t. Sit down here and I will show you in 
five minutes how to do much better ones.”’ 

“Why did you never see my wild roses before?” she went 
on as she quickly placed before her doubting fellow worker 
the necessary materials. “I have made them for two or 


‘ three years and have used them for all sorts of occasions. 


“Now goon. First, trace around this pattern with a lead 
pencil. Then lightly scratch in a circle for the center. Next 
make the lines to divide the petals, all very lightly, just indicate 
where they go.” 

“Now we are ready to paint. Dip the brush in water, rub 
lightly on the red paint and get a good deal of thin paint in 
the tray of your box — quite thin. You want to make a pale 
wash. 

“Have your blotter ready. Wash one petal, always painting 
toward the center. Now clap on your blotter, and press hard. 
This is one time when I even encourage children to pound on 
a blotter! There! Isn’t that a nice smooth color? 

“Now do the next petal just the same, only more quickly. 
All done? Hold your brush exactly vertical and go over the 
lines which separate the petals, w ith the same thin color. 
Paint in three little shading lines in the middle of each petal. 
I make them like this, ,|,, one long stroke | 
and a short one on either side, right down 
to the center circle. 

“For the centers I use water crayon 
instead of paint. It makes a better color. 
Dip the stick in water and rub round and 
round. Don’t be too particular. This 
is one of the times when you don’t need to 
be fussy. It’s fine practice for those little 
old maids of both sexes that are to be found 
in everyclass. The only thing that is par- 
ticular at all is making those little shading | 
lines and even they are not hard to do. 

“While the centers dry, mix up some 
orange in the tray. With the point of the | 
brush dot it on around the yellow cc nters. 
Just splash it on. That’s right and that’s 
all. Wasn’titeasy? Cut it out with my 
scissors. 

The secret lies in doing it a little at a | 
time and putting the blotter on quickly. 
Don’t you want todo another?” - 

“Another? I want to doa thousand. 
I couldn’t have believed it was so simple. 
I really believe my children can make * 
them, with a little supervision.” 
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“Of course they can. Take a small group at first. Teach 
them how and let them help others. 

“These were all done for seat-work. Most of the children 
who painted them had painted just two before doing these. 
If achild seems very awkward I have him come to my desk and 
make twoor three, until he learns how to make a smooth wash. 

“My September class made them at Christmas time, every 
child. Then they cut circles from blotting paper. The 
roses are about four inches across. Each child made a green 
circle, four and a half inches, a pink one, five inches. Laying 
one on top of the other, punch all three twice and draw a three 
inch green baby ribbon through the two holes. Don’t tie. 
Let the ribbon lie flat. I saw them at Field’s and appro- 
priated the idea. The Field roses were crimson and much 
better work, of course. The blotters sold for fifty cents, but 
ours were pretty and cost hardly anything. 

“One year I used them to make pen-wipers. Place a one- 
cent penwiper on the under side, directly in the middle. Punch 
one hole. Put through a Dennison paper fastener. I used 
number 22. 

“They will do for covers of any sort. Needle-books may 
be made by cutting four roses from white flannel, or even 
four plain circles. They are pretty tied with a rather long 
green ribbon, by which to hang up the needle-book. 

“Sometimes we make little flower scrap-books, pasting a 
cut-out flower on each of six or eight circles, with large roses 
for covers. 





“In the same way make a shaving-paper case, using either 
a large rose or a small one pasted in th. middle of a large 
white or a green circle. We make roses of various sizes, but 
I like the four-inch size best. It is harder to get an even 
wash on the large ones. 

‘They are always good for invitations. That’s what these 
are for, did you notice? Take one down and look at it. The 
pink rose was the cover of a little booklet which contained 
the words (easy for little fingers to write), Flower Day, 
June 3, 2 P.M. They are especially appropriate for Flower 
Day, I suppose, but may be used for any occasion. 

“In fact, you have only to begin making them and you will 
find your path fairly strewn with roses, they are so convenient, 














Occupation Series 
X Sand Table Community Work 


EttA MERRICK GRAVES 


HE sand-table ought to be considered as necessary 

a part of the Primary school-room as the desks and 

chairs. The Kindergarten has recognized the value 

of the work in this plastic material to illustrate sub- 

jects with construction forms and patterns in community 
sand-table work. 

The sand-table, more than anything else, will aid in making 
the much-sought-for connection between the Kindergarten 
and first grade. First grade children themselves are a year 
older and therefore better able to fold, cut and construct 
forms for illustrative work. They will also take a greater 
interest in creating a “‘village,” “farm,” “garden,” etc., 
that grows under their hands on the easily modelled sand. 
They also gain a clearer idea of whatever subject is being 
taught. The “dykes” of Holland have a real meaning as 
the children pile up the sand, leaving the canals and paper 
ocean higher than the land. 

- Community work is coming to have a place in primary 
formalism. Groups of children will always be seen playing 
together outside of school hours, and the group spirit forms 
the nucleus of society. Isolated children lose much, for social 
virtues, consideration for others’ wishes, gefitleness, kindness, 
helpfulness, codperation, learning to lead and to be led are 
taught as a group plays and works together. 

In a certain kindergarten in California I saw this com- 
munity spirit well developed. The teacher had forty children 
alone, without an assistant, but in directing the work at the 
tables she would let those who could do the work more easily, 
quietly help some one who was struggling along more slowly. 
In this way even the difficult occupation of raffia card- loom 
weaving was carried along without dismay on the part of 
teacher or pupil. The spirit of helpfulness and“little mother- 
liness”” was very evident among the children as they played 
games in the ring, while the teacher played at the piano. 

In the primary room the discipline is often so formal that 
there is no chance for the children to show this spirit of commu- 
nity helpfulness. Of course in a large room there cannot be 
distraction at the seats when one class is reciting. However 
when an occupation is being given to the whole room there 
will always be a few children who complete their work in 
advance of the others, and these can be trained to move 
quietly without unnecessary conversation, to help some one 
else. These are indeed proud “helpers” and the rest will 
work harder in hopes of being thus chosen. 


MOoDELLING THE SAND 


Preparation for a sand-table illustration should be made by 
a small group of workers. Of course the sand must be 
thoroughly watered before school, so that it will have a chance 
to soak in evenly before it is time to use it. 

Before starting the actual work on the sand, the teacher 
should have given a clear idea of the subject matter to be 
illustrated. Not only this, but a few of the essential units for 
the table} should have been made, in order that the chil- 
dren may see the “houses” in place when the modelling is 
completed. 

In modelling the sand take a group of eight or ten children 
and let them stand around the table without touching the sand, 
while the plan of the “village” is explained. For this reason 
the teacher should have a definite idea of the relations of the 
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various parts to be “‘dug,” that there may be no promiscuous 
scooping of the sand. 

With a stick or pencil draw lines in the sand to indicate 
the direction of the “river,” the place for the “farmyard 
enclosures,” etc., but afterward let the children’s originality 
shape the details. The teacher must be quick to accept 
suggestions that fit into the general scheme, but gently turn 
aside any that are at variance to the subject. The placing 
of the folded forms, twigs for trees, patterns, etc., should be 
left to the children’s freedom in placing, with only slight 
guidance when necessary. 

When the sand has be n modelled let the children brush 
off the sand by gently rubbing the hands together, never by 
clapping them. Caution the children against piling the sand 
up near the edge of the table as it is liable to be brushed off 


on to the floor. Tidiness in using the sand is an essential - 


lesson to be taught in community work. 

Do not listen to fretful complaints of unkind workers, but 
when it is noticed that a child is making trouble, quietly substi- 
tute another who “wants to help.”” This emphasizes the 
helpful side of the community spirit and shows the child that 
if he is not willing to codperate he loses the pleasure that others 
are having in the work. 

While the small group is at the table let the rest of the room 
have seat-work that does not need supervision, but which is of 
special interest to keep them busily at work. They may be 
coloring and cutting patterns for the table so that they will 
feel that they, too, are helping in the illustration. Those 
who work best should be noted and chosen for the next group 
at the table. 


PATTERN CUTTING 


On oak-tag hektograph enough patterns for two divisions. 
These can be cut out by older children who love to help after 
school, or may possibly be used for seat work by a few good 
cutters in the second grade. This enlists the codperation of 
other children and draws the school together. These patterns 
are always ready for tracing another time. Difficult patterns 
that need inner lines for coloring should be hektographed on 
drawing paper and colored and cut by the children. Em- 
phasize the need of careful coloring within the lines even 
when the outline is to be cut. This pattern cutting can be 
used as seat work. 

When the patterns have been colored and cut, have the 
children make their initials on the backs and collect only the 
“‘best ones” for the sand-table. Glue toothpicks on the backs 
of these and let the children insert them in the sand in the 
desired locations. Often this inserting can be done before 
school so that no time is taken from the regular occupations. 
The last period in the morning is a good time in which to begin 
a new sand-table arrangement. 


CHANGING SAND-TABLE Work 


It is well not to keep one illustration on the table too long 
lest the children cease to have an interest in it. After a 
month another subject will have claimed special interest and 
ought to have its place on the table. Never destroy the chil- 
dren’s work when they are present. Take the work off the 
table after school hours on the day before another illustration 
is planned, and wet down the sand to be in readiness. The 
children will probably notice the bare sand the next morning, 
but turn their interest into making a new illustration that day. 
Keep a few of the patterns and folded forms for use in com- 
bination with some future subject, but give im rest back to 
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OUTLINF. OF SUBJECTS 


The subjects to be illustrated are of course guided by the 
language work which the teacher does and by the various 
seasons and holidays. An outline of subjects that has been 
worked out successfully in a sub-primary and first grade 
room may be of value to a teacher interested in planning a 
series.* 


September — Vacation experiences at the shore. 
October — Harvest scene and —_ industries. 
November — Indian and Pilgrim villages. 
December — Christmas Eve on Santa’s arrival. 
January — Eskimo village. 

February — Soldier’s encampment. 

March — Holland. 

April — Farmyard animals; spring planting. 
May — Tulip gardens. 

June — Circus. 


Stories can also be illustrated, such as “Little Red Riding 
Hood,”’ ‘‘Three Bears,’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATIVE WorK ON TABLES 


In the absence of a sand-table, illustrative work can still be 
done on an extra table. If sand is needed for ground a light 
sprinkling of sand may be added. Patterns should have 
standards to keep them upright. Folded forms can be used 
as successfully on the flat table as on the sand. The main 
idea is to make use of the children’s handwork to illustrate a 
subject of interest. This helps to correlate directed occupa- 
tions and seat work and fosters the community spirit. 

During the coming year a series of articles will be given 
with illustrations showing further possibilities of sand-table 
community work. 


* These subjects with patterns and photographs are given in the “ Year of Primary 
Occupation Work,” Terms I, II, ITI. 
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Geography Lessons in the 
Primary Grades 


Wrtt1am G. VINAL, State Normal School, Salem Mass. 


The Uses of the Forest 


(An application of knowledge of rainfall in an upper primary grade.) 


1 Aim The aim of this lesson is to present the idea of 
the value of trees as a group and not as individuals. 

2 Introduction. (Experience of the pupil.) 

How many have seen a muddy brook ? 

Where did you see it? (Street, gardens.) 

When did you see it? (After a rain.) 

What made the brook muddy? (Rain washed in the soil.) 

Are muddy brooks swift or slow? (Swift.) 

Do they contain much or little water? (Much.) 

Does a muddy brook flow all the time? (No, it is dry part 
of the time.) 

Tell the story of a muddy brook. (A muddy brook is seen 
in the gardens and gutters after a rain. The rain washes 
the soil into the brook. The brook is then swift and contains 
much water, but it soon becomes dry.) 

3 Experiment (Suggested by the Bureau of Forestry. 

Have a board with a towel on it and a watering pot.) This 
board represents a hill. 

What is represented when I pour water from the watering 
pot on the hill? (Rain.) 

I have placed a covering over this hill. Notice how fast 
the water runs off this hill with a covering on it. Notice how 
fast the water runs off the hill without a covering on it. 

On which hill did it run off the faster? (The hill without 
the covering.) 

This hill is covered with a towel. What is the covering 
of areal hill? (Grass and forests. Usually forests.) 

Think of the hill with a covering and how the water “ran 
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off” from it when it rained. Think of the hill without a cover- 
ing and how the water ran off from it. 

From which hill would you get the large, swift, muddy 
brook? (The hill without the eavent. ) 

4 Application. 

Is it a good thing to have the rich soil washed away? Why? 
(One use of the forests is to prevent such washing away. 

Why do muddy brooks contain much water? (Nocovering 
to hold back the water.) 

What would be the result of several overflowing brooks 
emptying into a river? (A flood.) 

How may floods be prevented? (By having forests at 
the source of rivers.) 

Which river would have the most consant water supply, 
one whose brooks are covered by forests or one whose brooks 
come from the bare hills? (Those protected by forests.) 

Are forests favorable or unfavorable to navigation in a 


ALIcE E. ALLEN 


March ¢=112 
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1. June has flow’rs of ev~-’ry hue, Ros-es fresh-ly grow-ing; Clo-ver all 
2. But there’s one Red, White,and Blue,That this day is showing,Glo-ry,Old Glo- ry, The 
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river? (Favorable, as they regulate the water supply and 
make navigation safer and possible for a longer period of time.) 

Are forests favorable or unfavorable to the supply of water 
for manufacturing? (Favorable, as the water power for a 
factory is determined by the amount that can be depended 
upon for the year.) 

Sum up the uses of the forests that we have mentioned. 

(1) Prevents washing away of rich soil, (2) Prevents floods, 
(3) Regulates the water supply. for navigation, and (4) For 
manufacturing. 

Name some other uses of the forest. 
able to think of other uses.) 

Home for native plants and wild animals. Produce lumber 
and other products such as turpentine, maple syrup, rubber, 
fruit, etc. Source of beauty and pleasure. Checks velocity 
of winds. Increase safety of farming and fruit growing. 
Cools hamperatase in summer and warms in winter. 


(The pupils will be 
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MONTH BY MONTH PICTURE LESSONS 


The Balloon 


(Painting by Julien Dupré) 
JENNIE ELLIs Keysor 


Ts painter of our picture this month is Julien Dupré, 
who was born in Paris in 1851, and who is still active 
in his art in the city of his birth. Though he ranks 

far below his great namesake, Jules Dupré, he has 
attained to an honorable place among painters of the nine- 
teenth century. His pictures won him the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor in 1892. 


THE PIcTURE 


“The Balloon,” the subject of our study, hangs in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, beside Bastien-Lepage’s 
“Joan of Arc”—a great beside a greater picture. 

Teachers in the lower grades who bring this picture before 
their classes should first make it the subject of animated 
conversation, getting many children to give their impression 
of these intent watchers of the unusual spectacle of a balloon 
suspended in the air. After these impressions have been quite 

erally given throughout the class the teacher, by question- 
ing, should call out the elements of the background, of the 
foreground and of the forefront of the picture. First, in the 
background — note its indistinctness, indicating a far dis- 
tance, its diversity —the hills of different heights, some. 
treeless while others are clothed with a beautiful verdure. 
Second, the foreground should be studied. This is even 
more diversified than the background — the various groups 
of trees may be approached by having children discuss whether 
they were planted by man or whether they are remnants of the 
original forest. In answering, children will probably notice 
the straight line of treesas the plantingofman. The rail fence 
should be noted, the little brook that winds Sluggishly through 
the level meadow, and, above all, the hay itself gathered into 
“cocks.” Have children note from the shadows the prob- 
able of the sun. 

Third, the figures in the very fore-front of the picture are 
all intent on the one object, the rising balloon, all the attitudes 


are different, but all indicate an intentness on the one all-ab- 
sorbing object in the sky. Younger children would be inter- 
ested in speculating as to whether this is a family, and if so 
who are the respective members of such family? Who is 
the most interested of the group and how does he show his 
deeper interest? These haymakers rest while they study the 
flight of the balloon. They will work faster and with more 
spirit when they turn again to their labor, for they will be 
filled perhaps with lofty thoughts, inspired by this vision in the 
heavens, for such it truly is to these humble workers in the field. 

Imagination and expression can be delightfully cultivated 
by leading children to express what are some of these thoughts 
that might lighten subsequent labor in the different individuals. 
For example, the little boy will quicken his motions as he 
thinks of a possible time when he too will launch a balloon or 
an aeroplane. Some of the older persons, saddened by 
experience, might be impressed by the infinite depth of “‘the 
blue dome” of the sky and so, in thought at least, rise above 
a humble task even while they did that task all the better for 
the thought. 

This is a remarkably fine picture to illustrate unity of com- 
position. While such a term as unity perhaps ought not to 
be used in a lower grade, yet all the ideas underlying it can 
easily be developed and certainly should be impressed in study- 
ing this picture. Varied background, diversified foreground 
and the figures immediately in the front are all succinctly 
bound together by the balloon, which is above and beyond 
all, in connection with the intent looking of these resting 
haymakers. The lines of vision, reaching out to the balloon 
are, as it were, the binding strings that unite most beautifully 
the elements of a charming and interesting composition. 
When other pictures are studied always emphasize this ele- 
ment of unity and how it is attained. It is one of the most 
essential qualities in any work of art, whether it be a 
picture, a poem, or a statue. To trace how unity is attained 
is an inspiring exercise for the youthful mind. It teaches one 
of the most helpful and uplifting doctrines of life, that of 
seeing things large, in their entirety, of eliminating the little 
and the unimportant, everything irrelevant. 
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Drawing for the 


Primary 


Grade Teacher 


CHESHIRE LowrTon Boone, B.S., State Normal School, 
Montclair, N. J. 


Nature Drawing 
(All rights reserved) 


OST of the preceding papers have emphasized the 
value and efficiency of those phases of drawing which 
are illustrative — which depict incident and story. 
It was the purpose to show that children progress 

most rapidly when using drawing as a language, and accord- 
ingly the representation of isolated objects was more or less 
ignored save in so far as it entered into picture making. There 
is every reason to believe this to be sound pedagogy. Chil- 
dren when they first enter school, draw what they think and 
know, not what they see. But there soon comes a time, the 
spring, when even in Grade I, there is keen interest in out- 
doors and growing things, when color appears after the some- 
what monotonous gray winter, and children are alive to the 
gayety of bright flowers. This is a much better time to teach 
nature drawing to young children than in the fall; and if the 
work can be kept simple, clean-cut, and pursued just as one 
would illustrate, it can become most profitable. There is 
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no real reason why nature drawing should be more uneven, 
careless, or without structure, than any other drawing, but 
it is. Perhaps the trouble lies in the use of the paint box, 
which is used all too much in primary grades. Children 
can draw much better with colored crayons, which are cleaner 
and more easily cared for. 

It is of prime importance that the plant or spray to be 
drawn shall be of good size, simple and of decided character 
in growth and shape. If the natural spray is too complex it 
can be pruned until it is simple. Also one should provide 
enough sprays so that every child in the room can see a model 
clearly. 

The choice of material is rather limited for most schools be- 
cause many of the spring things are somewhat small and 
finicky. Several of the buds, as (hickory) and catkins, flow- 
ers like the tulip, jonquil and iris, are available, and are good 
material. But, having secured sprays of flowers which, be- 
cause of their simplicity of growth and coloring, are suitable for 
primary work, the spirit in which these are received and em- 
ployed determine the worth of the lessons. It must be born 
in mind that these children are not particularly interested in 
representation for the sake-of truth, but because it enables 
them to convey certain ideas which are not describable in 
words and unconsciously furnish an outlet for unceasing ac- 
tion. Hence have the child draw flowers and sprays just as 
he .draws people, animals and birds — doing something. 
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Have him show how the buds and flowers open; what happens 
to the stems when flowers are full grown, wilted or swayed by 
the wind; how long, heavy leaves bend down, etc. 

Make a collection of drawings of spring flowers — all on the 
same size paper, for a temporary exhibition. Make a border 
of some rather decorative motif (as the tulip) to use at the top 
of bulletin board, etc. Make these nature drawings as truly 
illustrative as any other kind in so far as the flowers are not 
studied for the sake of their construction and anatomy, but 
for themselves, along with people, animals and houses; and 
the child adds a few new symbols (for plants) to his growing 
graphic vocabulary. The moment one demands of the 
primary child, close, sustained study of a given object with 
a view to truthful drawing, the performance becomes per- 
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functory and lacks ginger.* Therefore, one draws flowers and 
sprays chiefly because one wishes to say something about 
them and to use the symbols in general graphic expression. 


God make my life a little light 
Within the world to glow; 
A tiny flame that burneth bright 
Wherever I may go. 
— M. Betham-Edwards 


* The writer regrets the fact that it is not possible, in the limited time allowed by 
the public school, to teach some of the things about drawing which are desirable 
knowledge. Sustained effort and real study would be quite possible it drawing came 
every day, as it should. In the primary grades drawing is more important than 
writing or number. 
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PAPER CUTTING@R TI 


i 
Cut the desired number of silhouettes from scratch or manijmand fa 
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BUS PARADE 





Now@rk THE BLACKBOARD 


a 
mankmmand fasten on the blackboard with specks of paste to form parade 
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The Flower of the Lighthouse 


ALIce E. ALLEN 


REEN and murmurous, the great river flows about 

GG the small steep island where the tall lighthouse 

stands. Many and strange are the stories it could 

tell. Here is one which Pierre, the keeper of the 

light, Marie his wife, and their little foster child, Flower, told 
me one soft balmy midsimmer evening. 

Just at sunset the cove below the big summer hotel was 
very pretty. Flower was tired of carrying the heavy babies 
about. She was tired of harsh voices which called her 
Florence. The cove seemed to her like a little green haven 
of rest and quiet. A big flat-bottomed boat lay among the 
tall grasses. The waves lapped against it. Flower crept 
into it and lay down. There wasn’t much of Flower, anyway, 
and there was room and to spare for her in the boat. 

Already Flower loved the big green summer land where 
she had come with the babies and the babies’ mother and 
Roberta and Agnes to spend the season. She loved the broad 
beautiful river which flowed smoothly along among its islands. 
It seemed trying, always, to tell her something — something 
of a life she had almost forgotten. And she was always gldd 
to get away from everybody and listen to its low murmurous 
voices. To-night no one would miss her. The babies were 
in bed. Their mother and Roberta and Agnes, dressed at 
last, were dancing in the big hotel parlors. 

Flower lay very still in the old boat. She listened to the 
river and watched the sunset colors burn in the sky and reflect 
themselves in the water till it sparkled like the gems the babies’ 
mother wore. Flower shut her eyes. The boat rocked 
gently. The wind touched her face with cool fingers. She 
must have gone to sleep. For when she opened her eyes, 
the sky was dark and the river was dark and in both were 
golden stars. 

Flower had been shut up so long in the big noisy city that 
she had almost forgotten there were such things as stars. 
But when she saw them now, like the river, they seemed trying 
to bring back to her some far-off half-forgotten something. 
For a long time, she lay still counting them. 

There was one star somewhere, which, as Flower lay in the 
boat, she couldn’t see. But it made a long radiant path across 
the waters toward the cove. Flower sat up to look for the 
star. There it was, a long way down the river and low in 
the sky — a great golden star which beckoned and beckoned 
and pointed to the path of light. 

Why shouldn’t she go to the star? There was no one in 
all the world to whom she belonged. There was no one who 
really wanted her. At the Home in the city they had been 
glad to let her go away with the babies’ mother. And now 
the babies’ mother said Flower wasn’t strong enough to take 
care of the babies after all and must go back to the Home. 
Flower didn’t want to go back. It would be much pleasanter 
to go and live in the star. 

It didn’t take long to urifasten the boat. It took even less 
time for the boat to float away down the dark river. Flower 
didn’t need to help. It went quite as if it knew the way. 

Flower wasn’t afraid. How could she be? She went 


through broad dark spaces, where the river’s voice was deep 
and solemn; she glided through little starlit coves where 
lilies slept on green pillows and the river’s voice became a 
lullaby. She swept past brilliantly lighted hotels and cottages, 
and on between shores which were still and high and rocky. 
And always the big golden star smiled at her and showed 
her the way. 

Sometimes river steamers, with their rows of gleaming 
lights, passed her in their course far out in the stream. For 
awhile after, her boat would rock up and down like a cradle 
and white spray would break in little showers over her. At 
such times, for a little, she would lose the path of light. But 
always, in a moment, the great star would flash out at her 
again. And always the path to it grew shorter. And the 
star, itself, came nearer and nearer. 

By and by, sweeping toward her, Flower saw a large steamer. 
It was nearer than the others had been. She could hear 
music which mingled with the murmur of the river. Even 
as she listened and watched, she was suddenly surrounded 
by a great circle of white light. It blinded and bewildered 
her. The stars above were quite lost. Even her star, low 
down over the river, was dimmed. As her boat rocked up 
and down, the circle of light seemed to follow her{and close 
her in on all sides. 

Just at this point, the river is broad and deep and swift 
and silent. Some distance below lie treacherous rocks half 
hidden by surf. On the shore of the steep rocky island far 
across from the point of rocks, Pierre, the lighthouse keeper, 
was making things safe and sure for the night. The great 
search-light of the steamer found him and threw him and his 
lighthouse up against the darkness in its circle of light. Pierre 
turned his back to the glare. And up the river, clear and dis- 
tinct in the white light, he saw a picture. Much as moving 
pictures are thrown up against a dark curtain, so the search- 
light threw this one up in its circle of light, against the dark 
background of sky and shore and river. It was a picture of a 
little child in a boat. Pierre saw the boat rock up and down 
in the waves. He saw the child’s face. He caught a gleam 
of golden hair. Then the picture was gone. The steamer 
swept on its way up the river, its light illuminating either 
shore as it swung from side to side. 

The lighthouse keeper was already putting out his boat 
when his wife came hurrying down the steep rocks from the 
lighthouse. Her face was as white and frightened as his own. 

“There’s a child,” she cried, “‘a little child all alone out 
there in a boat. The search-light showed it to me. Oh, 
Pierre, make haste, the current is so strong and the rocks are 
just below.” 

The lighthouse keeper had already disappeared into the 
darkness. The current helped him. The friendly light 
from the tall tower helped him. The child herself, softly 
crooning a little lullaby, which had come back to her out of 
that half-forgotten life, helped him. And the great Father, 
who held the frail boat, the fearless child, the broad river, 
even the stars themselves, in Hishand, helpedhim. He came 
up with the boat before it reached the rocky point. Softly, 
so as not to startle her, he called the child. 

“T saw you coming out of the star,” she cried happily. 
“‘Do you live there?” And she pointed across the water to 
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the great light in the tower high up on the rocky island. 
In the lighthouse keeper’s boat, speeding swiftly toward the 
star, Flower told of the babies and their mother and Roberta 
and Agnes. 

She told of the cove and the path of light she had seen and 
the star, and of how she had come all the way to live in it. 
It was easy to talk to the lighthouse keeper. So she told him 
of the Home in the city. And then, softly, she spoke of some 
other home, somewhere, which she could half remember, 
where always a river sang, and there were stars and tall moun- 
tains and strange flowers and sweet faces and tender voices. 

- When at last Flower and the lighthouse keeper reached the 
shore of thé island, Flower gazed in surprise at the tall light- 
house with the great lamp in its tower. 

“Why, the star lives in a house,” she cried. 

Marie, the lighthouse keeper’s wife, stood on the rock 
waiting for them. She caught up Flower in her arms and 
kissed her and cried over her. And when she heard all about 
how Flower had come to live in the star, she held her closer 
yet and glanced at Pierre. 


“We will keep her,” she murmured pleadingly. “For 
the sake of our little Babette, we will keep her.”’ 
“Do you all live in the star?” asked Flower. ‘You and 


the kind man and little Babette? And will there be room 
for me?”’ 

“Little Rabette lives in some other Star, now,” said the 
light-house keeper. “But her mother and I live in the star 
house and tend the star. And always, always there will be 
room for you, little Flower. We call it a lighthouse,” he 
added. 

“T shall call it a star house,” said Flower. 
always live in it, and help you tend the star!” 


The Wood-Goblins 


Mary A. STILLMAN 
(After the story by Louise E. Chollet) 


O: E day last summer, Margaret and I went berrying. 


‘And I shall 





It was a beautiful day; the wind was cool from the 

mountain and the wood-thrushes were filling the 

air with their flute-like songs. Nearby a cuckoo 
was calling the cows, while the locusts and crickets kept up 
a merry din. We found a clearing in the woods where 
the hillside was blue with berries, and settled down to the 
task of filling our pails. 
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“Oh, don’t sit on that stump!” cried Margaret, ‘or you 
may fall into the wood-goblins’ kitchen!” 

“The wood-goblins,” I asked, “who are they?” 

“Don’t you know those little wood people with one arm 
who live under stumps and who only come out to do mis- 
chief?” 

“No,” I answered. “I know that Peter Pan’s lost chil- 
dren live in a place like that, but I never heard of the wood- 
goblins. Why do they have only one arm?” 

“Oh, their great-great-grandfather lost his right arm{in 
a fight, and all the wood-goblins since then have had/only 
one arm apiece; but that is lucky, for they can do mischief 
enough with one hand. The house-goblins have two hands; 
but they are helpful little creatures and not mischievous. 
Didn’t you ever hear the story of Blunder and the wood- 
goblins? There is one of their holes now! Look out for 
it!” - 

“Tell me the story,” said I; so this is the story that Mar- 
garet told me while we filled our pails with the luscious blue- 
berries. 

BLUNDER AND THE WOOD-GOBLINS 


Blunder was a boy who wanted a pony and a pony coach. 
He had a fairy godmother who told him she would grant him 
three wishes if he should find the Wishing Gate. Now the 
Wishing Gate is not a tall marble gate with the name in gold 
letters over it, but just an ordinary stile like any other stile. 
so how could Blunder find it ? 

“T will tell you the way,” said his fairy godmother. ‘Ask 
the brown owl to show you where a fat toad lives under a 
stone; the toad will show you a black crow, the crow will 
lead you to Jack-o’-lantern, and Jack-o’-lantern will show 
you the Wishing Gate. So Blunder started off; he''missed 
the owl, the toad and the crow, but at last he found !Tack-o’- 
lantern who led him a merry chase. In trying to catch Jack, 
Blunder stumbled into a mud hole and fell to the bottom. 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Jack-o’-lantern, “I can tell you one 
thing; that is not the way to the Wishing Gate,” and oft he 
flew. = 

Blunder picked himself up and thought he would sit"down 
upon a stump while he dried his clothes; but, the“next,-thing 
he knew he was in a wood-goblin’s kitchen, ‘for ‘the stump 
was the chimney of an underground fhouse. The wood- 
goblin was asleep upstairs at the time, and. the cook was 
making soup for dinner. She was a kind"old’sou! and felt 
sorry for Blunder when she saw his muddySclothes. - “Don’t 
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let the goblin see you!” she cried. ‘Put on the coat that 
hangs there in the corner, and that will make you in- 
visible.” 

Blunder heard the goblin getting out of bed and he ran 
around the kitchen in fear, but he could not find the coat. 
They heard the goblin coming downstairs, and just as his 
hand was upon the door-knob Blunder stumbled into a pair 
of magic slippers that whisked him up the chimney and set 
him upon a stile outside. Blunder began to cry, when along 
came old Mr. West-wind and put him into his pocket. Mr. 


West-wind walked a few steps and then commenced to 
chuckle. 


Blackboard and Sand Table 


Series 
The Lighthouse 


(With illustrations by Pror. C. F. Wuirney, Salem State Normal 
School, and Text by A. C.) 


ELL story of the lighthouses along shore, of the 
keepers, their work, their lonely lives, of the great 
need of lighthouses. 

They are usually tall circular buildings broader at 
the base than at the top. Why do you think they are built 
in this way? It is so that the winds sweeping across the sea 
shall not blow the lighthouse over. If the sides of the light- 
house were square and broad, like the sides of the school- 
house, the wind would be held back by them so much that 
the pressure would be likely to push the building over. 

If you want to test this you may take a tall round vase or 
glass tumbler and a chalk box out into the wind. How the 
wind does press against the chalk box, almost dashing it from 
your hand, while the current of the wind separates at the 
round tumbler and moves each side of it. You already 
know that it takes very much more force to push over a tum- 
bler with the broad end down than it does to push one over 
with the small end down. For this same reason the light- 
house has a broad base and a little top. 

Let us make a lighthouse of paper and see if we can blow 
it over with our breath. 

What form do we think of first when we look at the top 
of a lighthouse, a square or a circle? 

- Children now learn to draw acircle. (See diagram.) They 
draw another upon paper and cut a circular piece. How 
shall we make the circular roof pointed at the top? 

Francis hasit! Cut outa piece like a piece of pie, a triangle, 
and pull the cut edges of our circular paper together and 
paste them. 

Now draw another big triangle ona big piece of paper. 
Give the dimensions required one line at a time. 

Mark off the point of this triangle so as to make an arc 
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“What are you laughing at?” asked Blunder. 

‘At two funny sights I have seen lately,” said Mr. West- 
wind. ‘One was a hen sitting on a measure full of grain 
starving to death, and the other was a boy sitting on the 
Wishing Gate, crying because he could not find it.” For the 
very stile that Blunder had been sitting on was the Wishing 
Gate! But Mr. West-wind would not turn back, so Blunder 
never had his pony and pony coach. 

“Now you know why I want you to look out for stumps,” 
added Margaret. 

“All right, I will be very careful,” I said, as we started 
home with our berries. 






Lisht-house 
Cut on full lines 
Fold on dash lines. 
Paste laps 


of a circle. Mark off the two lower corners. 
this and cut the triangle on the lines. 

They then cut the top edge of the paper as in the diagram, 
measuring every piece and drawing carefully before cutting. 
They measure and cut the door in the lower rounded edge 
in the same way. Some windows are cut in the’ sides. 

The two side edges of this are brought together and pasted, 
the top is pasted on. 

Lighthouses are usually built of stone or cement in nice 
smooth blocks. So we will paint some lines on our light- 
house which will make us think of those same stones. 

The lighthouse done — it will take a number of lessons — 
the children may bring in rocks and set it up as is this one on 
the sand table. 

The “waves” at the foot of this “cliff” are only a half 
dozen chalk lines on the zinc of the sand table. 


Children do 


BACKGROUND 


The keeper’s family needs a house to live in so we will draw 
one for them out here on the hill. Who would want to climb 
that steep cliff three times a day? We will build a bridge 
for him across the way. 

Put the house behind some pine trees for they will keep 
off some of the cold wind. 

The background is easily execuited. One broad stroke of 
the chalk held flatwise, brings out the long hill. The hill is 
simply bare blackboard with no line upon it. Near the foot 
of it are a few touches of white. Contrasting with this is’a 
long belt of irregular bank made with black chalk and sug- 
gesting distant trees. The fence and hedge are simple white 
chalk lines on the dark ground. 

The house is made with one broad stroke of the chalk for 
the end of the house, another for the side, another less broad 
for the top of the roof, three or four white lines suggest the 
edge of the roof and chimney. The windows are of black 
chalk, the rocks are made with zigzag strokes of chalk. 

Notice the importance of the white line along the trun: 
of the big pine and the few “white birch” suggestions to the 
right behind the lighthouse. 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 





“The spindle must be full to-night” 


The Wood Nymph 


A Slavonian Myth 


(Story translated from the German, and dramatized by CAROLINE 
Hacar, Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass.) 


CHARACTERS 
The wood nymph 
Betty 


Betty’s mother 
Children for goats 
Children for birds 


Betty’s Mother Betty, since your father died we are so 
poor that I have had to sell the pasture. So every day you 
must drive the goats into the woods to feed. (Cries.) 

Betty (putting her arms around mother) Don’t cry, mother, 
I will take care of the goats and spin while they are eating. 
Here the goat; are now. 
goats, are you hungry? I will drive you into the woods 
where you will find fresh leaves to eat. Goodbye, mother. 

Mother Here is a basket of lunch. Your spindle and flax 
are also inside. Work as fast as you can, Betty, the spindle 
must be full to-night, and you must be home by dark. 

Betty (driving the goats in front of her) Yes, mother; 
goodbye. 

Mother Goodbye, Betty. (Mother goes into house, be- 
hind teacher's desk. Betty comes to wood—one corner of the 
room — goats skip about eating leaves Betty opens basket and 
takes out spinning. Spins for a while—child can twirl pencil 
or top and pretend to draw out and wind up thread—at last 
she puts down spinning, yawns, stretches her arms and says 
looking around) By the sun it must be twelve o’clock. I 
will eat my lunch and then dance a few minutes to rest me 
before going back to my spinning. (Takes out lunch and 
eats it. Then stands up and begins to dance. The wood 
nymph with a crown of leaves on her head steals out and watches 


y-) 

Wood Nymph (standing before Betty, who stops her dancing 
and gazes at the nymph in astonishment) Do you like to 
dance, child? 

Beity (forgetting her fear) Oh yes, I should like to coace 
the whole day. 


Nymph That is good. I also like to dance. Come, we 


(Goats come skipping up.) Poor. 


will dance together. 
birds hum.) 

Betty (pausing and looking at the sun while birds stop sing- 
ing) Oh the sun is going down and my spinning is not 
(Nymph vanishes) half done. What will my poor mother 
say? (Puts spinning into basket and sadly drives goats 
home. Mother meets her at the door.) 

Mother Why, child, are you sick? I donot hear you sing 
as usual. 

Betty No, mother, I am very tired. (She goes into house 
and puts spinning away.) I am glad mother did not ask to 
see my spindle. 

(Next morning Betty starts out as before driving goats, 
reaches wood, takes out spinning, then yawns; puts it down.) 

Betty Now I will eat my lunch. (She eats lunch, rising 
to her feet) To-day I will only dance a few minutes for I 
(Betty dances*and 


(Betty and nymph dance whileJjwood 


must make up for my laziness yesterday. 
wood nymph comes out.) 
Wood Nymph Dance with me, Betty? 





Betty dancing while Wood Nymph watches — 


“+ Betty Beautiful Lady, you must excuse me to-day. I can- 
not dance with you, but must spin as swiftly as possible or 
my mother will be angry with me. Yesterday my spindle 
was not half full. 

Wood Nymph Dance with me, dear child, and I will look 

after the spinning (The two dance while the birds sing as 
before. Then Betty stops, looks around and says) Oh the 
sun is going down and my spinning is not done. (She begins 
to cry.) 
LYWood Nymph Don’t cry, little one. (She takes spindle 
and spins then passes spindle to Betty.) Look, my child, the 
spindle is full. (She vanishes. Teacher can have curtain 
of cambric in some part of room for nymph to vanish under.) 
Betty singing goes home with the goats. Mother stands in 
the doorway.) 

Mother Betty, you lazy child! 
fill your spindle. 

Betty Yes, mother, yesterday I danced too long, but to- 
day the spindle is full of beautiful thread. (They go into 
the house. Next day Betty again goes forth, spins thread, 
eats lunch and dances until nymph appears. 

Nymph Dance with me, Betty. (They dance until the 
birds stop singing.) 


Yesterday you did not half 
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Betty dancing out of doors 


". Betty (weeping Oh the sun is going down and my work 
is not done. My mother will scold me again. 


"Wood Nymph No, dear, your mother sual not scold you. 


I will help you. Give me your basket. (Nymph takes 
basket, goes farther into the woods, and presently comes out. 
Can go behind curtain.) 

Nymph Betty, I have put something in your basket 
that will pay your mother for the thread you have not spun. 
Do not open the basket until you reach home. (She disap- 
pears.) 

Betty My basket is as light as if it were empty. Surely 
there can be nothing in it. (She walks toward home driving 
the goats.) I will just peep in. (Opens basket and sees dry 
leaves.) Oh, oh, oh! (She throws out handjuls of the leaves.) 





Betty dancing with Wood;Nymph 
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Nothing but leaves. What will my mother say? (As‘she 
comes to house mother meets her.) 

Mother Child, child, what did you do to your spindle. 
All day I wound off the thread and still it did not come to'an 
end until I said, “A witch must have spun this.” 

Betty Oh, mother, three days have I danced with a beauti- 
ful wood lady until the sun went down. Yesterday she spun 
the thread for me and to-day she said she put somethingjin my 
basket to pay you for the thread I did not spin. I opened 
the basket and found nothing but dry birch leaves, part of 
which I threw away. Perhaps it is because I did not mind, 
but opened my basket before I reached home. 

Mother Open your basket! Quick! (They open the 
basket and find the leaves have turned to gold.) 

Mother It is fortunate that you did not throw away all 
the leaves. Here is gold enough to buy us a nice little cot- 
tage, hens, ducks, cows, and also a fine pasture. You can 
go to school, Betty, and need not care for the goats any longer. 

Betty I want to thank the wood nymph, mother. 

Mother Alas! that we cannotdo. We did not trust her, 
so you can never see her again. 

Betty (crying) Oh my dear, beautiful wood nymph! If 
I had only minded you! (They go into the house.) 





The Secret 


FLORENCE JONES HADLEY 
The big tree whispered a secret sweet 
To the warm grass growing at his feet; 
And what do you think I heard him say? 
“Dorothy’s five years old to-day.” 


The soft grass stirred as the wind went by 

And each little blade took up the cry 

And told the secret, I grieve to say, 
“Dorothy’s five years old to-day.” 


The clover listened and told the bee 

Who told the bird in the maple tree, 

And the robin sang, in a shameless way — 
“Dorothy’s five years old to-day.” 


And this is the way it came to me 

Through bee and blossom and bird and tree; 

So, why should I keep the secret, pray? 
“Dorothy’s five years old to-day! ” 
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A Song Recital in a First 
Grade Room 


Grace M. PoorBaucH 


(Nore « * This same idea might be carried out in a second or third 
grade%room.) 

The school year never seems complete without a closing 
program of some kind. No matter how many we may have 
had during the year, this one seems indispensable. It is 
then, however, that the teacher is tired and this means an 
additional demand on her strength. 

It was near the end of the year and Miss Smith knew that 
her pupils would be expecting “exercises,” for several had al- 
ready asked about them. Then she asked herself, “ What can 
I have which will require little time and work?” 

At last an idea came to her. During the year, the children 
had learned a great many songs. Why not have a Song 
Recital and use the songs which they had learned? With 
little planning, she could arrange a splendid program. She 
could use songs which have an all-the-year-round fitness, 
spring songs, lullabies, and patriotic songs. Many of these 
could be dramatized, thus adding variety to the entertainment. 
Then she began arranging a program. 


Part I 
The Finger’s Lullaby — Songs of the Child World, No. I. 
(With motions.) 
Pat-a-cake — Eleanor Smith’s Songs. 
(With motions.) 
Some Lullabies — Songs of the Child World, No. 2. 
(With motions.) 
Doll’s Cradle Song — Songs in Season. 
(Sung by a little girl rocking a doll.) 
The Land of Nod — Songs of the Child World, No. 1. 
Rock-a-bye Baby — Tomlin’s Children’s Songs. 
(Sung by eight little girls each having a doll.) 
Teddy Bear — The Song Primer. 
(Sung by a little girl holding a Teddy Bear.) 


Part II 

The Little Shoemaker — Songs of the Child World, No. 2. 

(With motions.) 

The Blacksmith — Songs of the Child World, No. 2. 

(With motions.) 

Lovely Moon — Mildred and Patty Hill's Song Stories for 
the Kindergarten. 

The Postman — Songs of the Child World, No. 2. 


My Shadow —.Songs of the Child World, No. 1. 
The Fiddle — The Song Primer. 


(Sung by three boys and three girls. Imitate playing a fiddle.) 
My Pony — Lilts and Lyrics by Riley and Gaynor. 
(Sung by a little boy seated on a hobby horse and acting out the’song 


as he sings.) 
Part III 
Eskimo — Songs in Season. 


(While the school sings the song, have a little boy dressed as an 
Eskimo stand in the front of the room. When the school sings “‘Come 
here with us and play,’’ the little Eskimo shakes his head.) 

Indian Cradle Song — Songs in Season. 

(Fasten a limb somewhere in the front of the room and to it tie 
pappoose in its cradle. 

Let a little girl dressed as an Indian mother sing the song and as she 
sings swing the pappoose. 

During this time, a little boy dressed as an Indian may be lying on 
the floor, for the last verse says, “Thy father lies on the fragrant ground, 
dreaming of hunt and fight.” 

At the close of this verse, the father may rise and while the school 
sings the song “Indian” from “Songs in Season” he may pretend he 
is hunting.) 


Part IV 


The Great Brown House — Eleanor Smith’s Songs, No. 1. 

(First child in each row represents the rain. The rest in eachTrow 
bow heads on desks. They are the flowers as 

While the first verse is being sung, the “rain rops” pass down the 
= and tap on each desk. 

During the second verse, the “flowers” wake up. The flowers should 

wear tissue paper hoods of various colors. 

Tulips, red; dandelions, yellow; violets, purple; daisies, white. 

These should be in the desks before the program begins so they can 
be taken out and put on without any confusion.) 

Little Yellow Dandelion — Songs of the Child World, No. 1. 

Buttercups — Songs of the Child World, No. 2. 

The Tulips — Songs of the Child World, No. t. 

Little Miss Daisy — Songs of the Child World, No. 2. 

Pretty Pussies down by the Brook — Child’s Song Book, 
Howlitson. 

The Violets — Wiggin’s Song Book. 

The Thunder — Neidlinger’s Songs of Earth, Air and Sky. 

All the Birds have come again. — Eleanor Smith’s, No. 1. 

The Woodpecker — Modern Music Series Primer. 

The Owl — Songs of the Child World, No. 1. 

Robin, Robin Redbreast— Walker and Jenks’ Songs 
for Little Ones. 

The Bird’s Nest — Songs of the Child World, No. 1 


Part V . 
The Big Drum — Modern Music Series Primer. 
A Sword and a Gun — Melodic Music Reader, Part III. 


(S a little seated on a hobby horse. He should have-a 
waite ~ 
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When the Regiment goes Marching by — Lilts and Lyrics. 

We March like Soldiers— Songs of the Child World, 
No. t. 

(Beat time with fists on desks.) 

Our Flag Colors — The Child’s Garden of Song. 

(Three little girls dressed in red, white and blue. Stand in front of 
the school while this song is sung.) 

Rub-a-dub-dub — Songs of the Child World, No. t. 

(Beat time with fists.) 

I’m a Little Soldier Boy — Songs in Season. 

Finale — May Pole Dance. 


(Weave colors red, white and blue. Flag at top of pale. Children 
wear red, white and blue tissue paper caps. As they weave the colors 
let them sing, “Many Flags in Many Lands” — Child’s Song Book, 
Miss Howlitson. 





Playground Games 
CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


RGANIZED play in the open in which a large number 
of children can take part has more educational value 


often than the same amount of time spent in class- 

room study. The outdoor game develops quick 
co-ordination of muscle and brain; deep breathing of fresh, 
life-giving air, and training in ethics, since in organized play a 
child must be fair, or forfeit his privilege of playing. The 
following group games have all been tested as regards their 
practical value for school-yard use, and they are new, interest- 
ing, and possible of organizing for the class teacher, untrained 
in more formal physical work. 


Taccinc GAMES 


Indian Tag calls for a large chalk circle which is drawn in 
the centre of the school-yard or playground, and represents 
the Indian’s wigwam. One child who is chosen for the In- 
dian seats himself on the ground in the Centre of the circle. 
The other children playing the game, and there can be as many 
as one chooses, form a larger circle and surround the Indian, 
harassing him by stepping across the chalk line which indi- 
cates his goal. At first, and for some time, the Indian does 
not notice his opponents, but he suddenly jumps up giving 
chase the length of the school-yard, and endeavoring to take 
some child. Any. player who is caught must take his turn at 
being Indian, while the first Indian has a chance to join the 
children in the outer ring. 

Clock tag calls also for a huge chalk circle marked on the 
school yard flags, but in playing this game the circle is divided 
by six intersecting straight lines which cross in the centre of 
the circle like the spokes of a wheel dividing the circle into 
twelve sections, the sections being numbered like a clock face 
from one to twelve. The circle itself, should be from twelve 
to twenty feet in diameter. On child is chosen to be It and he 
stands in the centre of the circle. Another player stands on 
the rim of the clock face back of him and at a given signal both 
the child who is It and the other who gives chase run the 
length of the school-yard and back to one of the sections of the 
circle. If the child who is It is caught, another player is 
chosen to take his place. If he succeeds in reaching the circle 
he scores as many points as the section of the clock in which 
he stands, on his return, is numbered. After three races, and 
there may be three circles playing at the same time, the child 
with the highest score and who has remained uncaught the 
longest, wins the game. For new game other players are 
selected to be It and to act as chasers. 

Jungle Tag is another jolly chasing game for the play- 
ground. The players, all save one who is It, are divided into 
four squads and stand, one group in each corner of the school 
yard. A leader is chosen for each squad who gives to every 
one of his men the name of an animal; bear, lion, leopard, 
elephant, camel, tiger, or any other possible inhabitant of an 
imaginary jungle. The child who is It stands in the centre 
of the school-yard and counts one, two, three, and then calls 
the name of any animal he chooses. This is a signal for the 
animals who are called to rvn, cat-in-the-corner fashion, to 
an opposite corner, chased by the child who is It. It is diffi- 
cult to tag a child because the player who acts as It does not 
know from which corner the lions, bears, or tigers that he 
called will run. The leaders who remain at their posts in the 
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corners of the yard may help the animals in any way they 
choose to make their goals. Any animal tagged has to take 
his turn at being It. 

Chinese Tag A child is chosen to be It and he tries to 
touch or tag all of the others player, the one who is tagged 
becoming the chaser. The game is given an element of 
humor, however, because as soon as a player is touched he is 
obliged to place one hand on that part of his body where he 
was tagged, whether it be elbow, knee, back, or ankle, and in 
this position he has to chase the other players. As soon as 
he succeeds in tagging someone else he is relieved of this posi- 
tion. In adapting this unique game to school-yard use, where 
there are a number of players, several children may take the 
part of tagger, or It, at once. 

Double Tag All the children, but two, playing the game 
join arms forming couples. Of these two, one is It and the 
other child is to be chased. The runner dodges in and out 
among the couples followed closely by the player who is It, 
and his only method of saving himself from being tagged is 
to lock arms with some couple, in which case the third child 
finds himself without a partner and must, in turn, be chased. 
In order to add to the fun of this tagging game the couples 
should twist in and out, dodging in any way they choose to es- 
capé the runner, and when a large number of children are 
playing, it will add to the sport of the game if there is more 
than one running and as many chasers. 

Shadow Tag will delight a group of primary little folks out 
in the school-yard at recess time. The child who is chosen 
to be It must step or jump on the shadow of some other player, 
and if he is successful he at once calls out the name of the child 
whom he has tagged in this way. The game is a little more 
difficult than it sounds at first reading because a little child 
will not always be able to remember at first thought the other 
child’s name. In playing shadow tag, the children should be 
encouraged to stay out in the open spaces of the school-yard 
where shadows are easily seen instead of huddling in the cor- 
ners, 


BALL GAMES 


Call Ball is a splendid, romping game for a group of boys 
and girls to play at recess time. The players are scattered at 
varying distances about the school-yard and each one takes a 
number. One child, standing in the centre of the‘'ground, 
holds a large rubber ball or a medicine ball, in his hands. 
Suddenly he tosses it in the air, calling out at random some 
number. The child whose number is called must run for- 
ward and catch the ball before it touches the ground or, at 
least, bounces once. If he is successful he may take his turn 
at tossing the ball. A player who fails three times to catch 
the ball is out of the game. The winner is the child left 
on the ground when all the others are out. Any number 
may play the game, but twenty is a good number. 

Circle Ball is a game demanding quick response and accu- 
rate attention. A big circle of children is formed, one of 
whom holds a large rubber ball. The game is played by 
merely tossing the ball in rapid succession from one player 
to another, and in no regular order. It may be thrown across 
the circle with unexpectedness, its direction reversed, or, 
thrown in any way the players like, so as to take unawares 
the child at whom it is aimed. Failure to catch the ball puts 
a player out of the game and the child wins who stays longest 
in the circle. If older children are playing the game large 
spaces should be insisted upon in the circle that the element of 
sport can be added and the difficulties of catching the ball 
increased. A group of kindergarten or primary grade children 
may stand more closely together, making the game easier. 

Cap Ball delights boys as a means of entertainment outdoors 
at recess time. A row of caps is set up against the school- 
yard fence. The players stand in a long line, as many boys 
as there are caps, at a distance of twenty feet away from the 
fence. One of the players who is chosen for It tries to throw 
a baseball or a small rubber ball into one of these caps. If 
a ball is not available any small object such as a penny, a 
marble, or a smooth, round pebble may be substituted. He 
tosses until he is successful, and then is chased by all the other 
players and is only exempt from tagging when he has gone 
the length of the school-yard and turned, picking up the 
cap which holds his ball. 
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One Flag Day 


It was Flag Day, June fourteenth, and the morning was as 
bright as the flag itself — too bright, we thought, for children 
or flags to be inside. But school would not close for ten 
days yet, so stay in we must for regular work, But this was 
a special day and we wanted to celebrate in some way. 

1 asked my first grade children if they had ever had or been 
to a party. Nearly all had and were anxious to tell of the 
occasion. Most of these were birthday parties which led to 
the fact that June fourteenth is something’s birthday and that 
we would give it a party. After a few guesses the flag was 
given. 

Some questions were asked and a few directions given, for 
this was our first flag party. 

As our building contained no assembly hall, the several 
grades had never joined together for special exercises, or 
entertaining or being entertained by each other. 

But now we invited the other grades, two, three and four, 
to the flag’s party to be held in the school-yard. 

The children stood in semicircles facing the large flag on 
the building and each child had a small flag pinned to his 
clothing in honor of the day. 

During the year and especially for Memorial Day, flag 
songs, verses and exercises had been learned. Now, each of 
the four grades contributed something appropriate. All 
together saluted the flag, sang “‘The Star Spangled Banner,”’ 
and ‘‘America,’”’ and gave three cheers for the “Red, White 
and Blue.” 

It is the unusual that makes the most impression. Our 
exercises were unusual, impressive and enjoyed by all. 

Flag Day (weather permitting) is the one special day in the 
school year when classes can unite outside for exercises of 
this kind. Try it. 





Reproduction Hs 


(A device for getting the facts of a story in logical order in reproduc- 
tion.) 

Fables are good material for this kind of work. Read or 
tell the fable. The following may be taken as an example: 


THe Crow AND THE PITCHER 


A Crow that was dying of thirst found a pitcher with a 
little water in it. 

It was so low that he could not reach it with his bill. 

He stood on the tips of his toes, but still he could not reach 
it. 

He tried to break the pitcher, but it was too strong. 

He tried to push it over, but it was much too heavy. 

Finally he thought of a plan. 

He took a pebble and dropped it into the pitcher. 

Then he dropped another and another into the water. 

At last he had raised it so that he could quench his thirst. 

Select the important words in each sentence and put them 
on the board one group at a time. The children make sen- 
tences from them as the groups are put on. Encourage the 
children to give them in different ways. Aim to eliminate 
the use of and so to begin sentences. The following groups 
may be used in connection with this fable. 


I 2 3 4 
crow low stood tried 
dying could toes break 
thirst reach still too 
found bill not strong 
pitcher 


Fs 7 9 
tried tose took ke last 
push thought _ pebble another _ raised 
over} — plan dropped water quench 
heavy into thirst 


When all the sentences have been given one at a time, have 
two or three children give the whole story. 

Use the words of the story for spelling lessons during the 
week. Give short dictation exercises each day, using the sen- 
tences that the children have made. At the end of the week 
the children are ready to write the story, putting the facts in 
logical order and making good sentences. 

M. E. James 





Show Day 


“Show Day,” once an expedient, is now an institution in 
our room. Before Show Day dawned I was much troubled 
by the unlawful appearance of toys upon any and all occasions. 
Now I heartily believe i in toys; they are all right in their place, 
but their place is not in the pocket of a small boy during school 
hours. Still a new toy is so fascinating, and it is so nice to have 
somebody else appreciate its good points! Knowing this I 
could not find it in my heart to shut down on toys at all times, 
and so, as an expedient, suggested bringing the toys on Friday 
when we have a little recreation period. On no account were 
they to be brought at any other time. 

When Friday came I plainly saw that my suggestion had 
met with approval. Nearly every child had brought som« 
beloved object; there was such an embarrassment of riches 
that I began to doubt the wisdom of the experiment. But 
after the novelty had worn off, not so many toys appeared 
and we had more time to enjoy each one. 

Christmas came and with it the usual flood of books, dolls 
and toys. The books we saved for the reading period where 
they certainly were most welcome, for they gave an added 
zest to the reading. The dolls and Teddy bears were also 
invited to the reading class where they occupied empty seats 
and, at first, I must admit, a great proportion of the attcntion 
of the class. But now we are so used to them that they are no 
longer a distraction. 

But we do not draw the line at dolls and Teddy bears. No, 
indeed. One day a dear little girl who “just ’ spises dolls,”’ 
came and asked shyly if she might not bring her three little 
new chickens. I gasped, but consented. The chickens 
came warmly covered in a little basket and really behaved 
as well as the dolls, although they did make themselves heard 
occasionally. 

On the following Friday, a small boy appeared with two 
white mice. They were cosily housed in a neat little box 
with a wire cover. How the children did enjoy them! How 
quiet the little mice were! We often tried after that day to 
be as “quiet as mice.” We had learned what that meant. 

But the natural history craze wore itself out. Christmas 
ushered in the era of mechanical toys. Such wonderful 
things as we did see then! An anes uestioner amused 
us one day, a music box, the next. e following week we 
had a magic lantern show; then came iy wonderful engine, 
with tracks complete. It took all the small boys in the room 
to put it together. How proud the little owner was when the 
engine finally ran a whole minute without stopping. A doll 
which opened and shut her eyes, and could say: “ Mamma! 
Papa!” was the delight of many little girls’ hearts. The 
first real lady doll was loved nearly to pieces. I am always 
invited to hold the doll, a very special honor which I always 
accept. My desk makes a good exhibition-platform and 
many fine little ladies have made their bow from it. I am 
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getting to be quite a show-man, but even I am 
nonplussed at times. 

A camera came one day, so we waited until 
after school, and then we all had our pictures 
taken. A little package of Japanese water- 
flowers afforded us exquisite amusement. A 
Jack-o’-lantern appeared in October and one 
day in June my smallest boy appeared with his 
pockets full of fireworks. I was rather taken 
aback at first, but on experimenting found 
they were only iron filings, so we pulled down 
the shades and set them off. They were re- 
ceived with rapturous applause. It was a very 
proud and happy small boy who went to his 
seat with his smoke-begrimed hands thrust into 
his empty pockets. 

But though the striking and spectacular things 
are more interesting for the majority of the 
children, my heart goes out to the little one who, 
with beaming face, brings some tiny trinket to 
show the others. I always take special pains 
with such offerings, for Show Day is for us all. 

Viewed as an experiment Show Day certainly 
is a success. Of its popularity there can be no 
question I started to abolish the daily ap- 
pearance of toys in school hours and have 
succeeded, for now they are frowned upon by 
common consent. Once only have I been 
obliged to enforce the rule: No Show Day for 
a week if any one breaks our agreement. Since 
then the children have managed it forme. Pub- 
lic sentiment was aroused, the battle was won, 
Show Day had come to stay. 

And stay I hope it will, for under its playful 
guise I have learned to see its deeper meaning, 


.@ meaning which in its first overwhelming 


popularity quite escaped me. Show Day is 
teaching the children to share their pleasures 
with one another, and it is teaching me to “ Live 
with my children.” 

Mary ELLERTON 


How Two Teachers Overcame 
Tardiness 


One, two, three, four, five, six! Yes, there 
are six children late this morning! “Please, 
Miss Green, my mother sent me to the store.” 
“I didn’t get up in time,” “My mudder sent 
me to the store.” ‘De clock was slow.” “TI 
didn’t get breakfast in time.” “I dunno.” 
(Does this sound familiar ?) 

Poor Miss Green was at herwits’end. Every- 
thing she tried only made mattersworse. Here 
were six tardy at once and they did not seem to 
think it was very serious. How could they 
when there was so much company? And the 
mothers — how little they cared! 


Dear Miss Green, 

I sent Frank to the store and he didn’t get 
back in time. I don’t see why you make}so 
much fuss about it anyhow, for he was only 
three minutes late. I haven’t time to be writ- 
ing notes all the time. Mrs. Sita. - 


Clearly the mothers will not help. O yes! 
Jessie’s mother, Ralph’s mother and a good 
many more will help. Their children never do 
come late. It is the twenty-five other chil- 
dren whose mothers will not help and whose 
tardinesses pile up at the rate of fifteen or twenty 
a month for the room, fifteen or twenty, apiece 
for some of the children during the year. 

Something must be done! But what?,3 Miss 
Schuyler in the next room was in just the same 
trouble, so they put their heads together and 
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this is the scheme they evolved, They bought 
some blank visiting cards at six cents a package 
and a lot of Dennison’s flag pasters. The flags 
were pasted on the cards and two’holes were 
punched at the top and at the bottom of the 
card, so they would string together on a piece 
of baby ribbon or of raffia. Then some green 
and some red baby ribbon was tied into as 
many cunning red-and-green bows as there 
were children in the room, ae the teachers 
were ready. 

They told the children that ‘all who were not 
tardy during a whole month should wear one 
of these bows the last afternoon of the month 
and that everyone whose attendance was perfect 
for the whole month should receive a “ perfect 
attendance” card. The one who succeeded 
in getting all ten should receive an eleventh 
card with a silk flag pasted to the bottom edge, 
to fasten at the bottom of his string of cards. 

A great deal was made of those wearing bows 
the last day. Sometimes a sheet of drawing 
paper with a “tardy bow” pinned to the top 
and “Not tardy during December” written 
in large le’ters underneath was given to the 
head of the line and the children marched 
through some other room to show off while the 
poor unfortunates without bows stayed in their 
seats and registered mental vows to be on time 
during the next month. 

Daily attendance was brought up as well as 
the habit of being on time. The daily record 
looked much better with one, two, or three 
tardinesses a month with an occasional none. 
This was what was heard from the children: 
““My mamma wanted me to go to the city, but 
I didn’t go.” “I had a toothache this morning 
and my mamma wanted me to stay home, but 
I came anyhow. J wasn’t going to lose the 
card.” And the mothers say the children will 
give them no peace in the morning for fear they 
will be late in starting. And Miss Green and 
Miss Schuyler think the children are being 
trained in habits of punctuality and responsi- 
bility which will go with them through life. 


Mary L, JEWELL 







A Number Game 


Games and contests give variety and add 
interest to drill work in arithmetic. The fol- 
lowing is a game which children are always 
eager to take partin. It is useful for drill on the 
multiplication tables. For instance, when study- 
ing the table of 8, put the multiples of 8 on the 
board in some such w ay as this: 





16 32 48 
8 






88 24 72 
56 80 96 






Choose a boy and a girl to go to the board. 
Give each a pointer. The children in their 
chairs volunteer the different facts of the table 
without giving the answer, and the children 
-at the board vie with each other to see who can 
point to the answer first. Have a time limit 
or,jimit the number of questions to be given to 
each two children, so that all have an equal 
chance. The teacher keeps a score and at the 
end of the game the children add it to see whether 
girls or boys have won. 

Besides being a drill in which every child 
takes part, it is a good lesson in sense training. 


M. E. JAMEs 
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Rhymes and Plays for Happy 
Days 
The Flowers’ Jewelry Shop 


(A fone nd for han number of children. One is Miss Dandelion; 
some are ng Hearts (Dicentra); some are Four O’clocks; and 
some are Rosebuds A boy is the Jeweler. If desired, he may have 
some “clerks” who help him work, and who, if necessary, say some of 
the parts assigned to him.) 


Jeweler (standing in door of his shop) 
I’m the Flowers’ jeweler — 
Here’s my little shop; 
I have many customers — 
Would you care to stop? 


(As Miss Dandelion comes along, he goes into shop and takes 
place behind counter.) 
Ah, here comes Miss Dandelion 
From the dusty lane — 
Dandelion (holding out broken chain 
Do you think that you could mend, 
Please, my broken chain? 


Jeweler (nodding, taking chain, begins to repair it, while Miss 
Dandelion steps back. Bleeding Hearts come in) 
Who are these? Why, Bleedin , Hearts, 
What is in your pockets? 
Bleeding Hearts (showing lockets and dew-dreps) 
Will you set these dew-drop pearls 
In our pretty lockets? 


Jeweler (taking lockets and beginning work. Bleeding Hearts 
step back. Four-O’clocks come in) 
Well, who are these little folks 
Coming here in flocks? 
Four-O’ clocks (anxiously holding out clocks) 
Please to teli us time of day? 
We're the Four-O’clocks. 


Jeweler (winding and setting clocks, and handing them to 
Four-O’ clocks, who step back — then turning to Rosebuds 
as they enter) 

What do all you Rosebuds want? 
First Rosebud 
Now the June begins, 
We have brought our thorns (All eagerly) Will you 
Make them into pins? 
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Second Rosebud 
Please to show us raindrop gems — 


One after another (choosing eagerly, as jeweler sets out tray of 
gems) 
Diamonds I’ll use, 
I'll take opals; rubies red 
For my pin, I choose. 


Jeweler (working busily, as Rosebuds join others) 
Oh, there’s so much work on hand, 
Every day I plod — 
June work finished, I must make 
Fall her golden-rod! 


Flowers of Different Lands 


(Four boys as remy 4: Germany, Scotland and United States girls 
as England, Japan, and France. Each as he recites, chooses 
flower comm Mn of blossoms standing in convenient position. Flow- 
ers may be real or paper. Use clover-leaf for blue bachelor 
button for cornflower. Each child wears flower until last stanza, 
when he holds blossom high, looking up at it. This may be given, if 
preferable, as single recitation.) 

All sale: 
, The countries decided 

That flowers they’d choose 
Forever and ever 

As emblems to use. 


Each (reciting and choosing flower) 
A shamrock chose Ireland; 
Proud England, a rose; 
Old Rhineland, a corn-flower, 
The bluest that grows. 


The thistle brave Scotland 
Made sign of his clan; 

A white cherry blossom 
Pleased little Japan. 


Fair France took an iris; 
With smile and with nod, 

Uncle Sam chose as emblem 
The bright golden-rod. 

All 
“Long live,” cried each country, 

“Through sunshine and show’rs, 

The blossom I’ve chosen — 
The flower of flow’rs!” 
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Busy Folks 


(For tiny little folks, as Wheat, Buckwheat, and Clover Blossoms.) 


Wheat (bowing low and speaking pompously) 
I’m Wheat, the Baker; see, I wear 
A cap with tassel yellow; 
I think that I make better bread 
Than any other fellow. 


Buckwheat (flapping cakes) 
Perhaps, you don’t know me at all — 
I’m Buckwheat, Wheat’s small cousin, 
I'll make you such good griddle-cakes 
That you will eat a dozen. 


First Clover Blossom (churning) 
We’re little Clover dairy-maids — 
Hark to the words I utter — 
We’re very busy helping bring 
You milk and cheese and butter. 


Second Clover Blossom (while others hum softly) 
But best of all, I like to tell 
On mornings warm and sunny, 
The bees that come to visit me 
My recipe for honey. 
All 
Oh, June’s a busy time for us 
And all of our relations — 
We cannot see how boys and girls 
Just now can take vacations. 


A Water Sprite 


All night, a pretty fairy sleeps 
Upon the river shiny, 

All safely shut within a flower, 
She is so very tiny. 
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All day her flower-boat she sailed — 
I see her bright hair glisten — 

I often hear her softly sing 
When all alone I listen. 


All day, all night, she lives out there 
Upon the river stilly. 

I know she is a fairy — but, one 
You call her Water Lily! re. 


Garden Strawberries 


(For three children, each with shining pte SPY gill, pint, and quart 
sizes may be used as single recitations, if desired.) 
All (picking berries, eating instead of putting them in cups) 
Our garden berries are so big, 
First 
Two berries make one gill; 
Second 
Eight make a pint (Third) And so you see 
Sixteen a quart cup fill! 
All (looking in cups) 
Why, m cup hasn’t filled up any! 
Can it be ’cause I eat so many? 


June 
(For four little folks, or may be given as single recitation.) 
All All the sweetest sweets together, 
First Light of noon, 


Second Light of moon, 
Third Birds in bowers, 


Fourth Flowers in showers, 
All Mak this rosy-posy weather — 
Make June! 











June Paper Doll 
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Picture Plays xX l ind our family wears them yet! 
Auice E. ALLEN All That’s the tale our Great-Great-Grandma 


(For eight little girls, each wearing pink crepe grown and long green 
cape; or cap to represent moss-rose; or carrying moss-roses, as is 
most convenient. Tell story eagerly and naturally.) 


First 
Our Great-Grandma tells a story 
That her Grandma Rose tells her, 
Of her Grandma. (Second) Or Great-Grandma — 
Very old her stories were. 
First 
Anyhow, there was a Rose once 
Just a little bud like me; 
(All show capes.) 
But she had no cape of velvet — 
(All show gowns.) 
Just a plain pink gown had she. 


Second 
Then along there came a Fairy — 
Such a dainty little elf — 
In the shelter of the rose-tree 
Down to sleep she laid herself. 


Third (all swaying sleepily) 
And the pink Rose bent above her, 
And ‘the Fairy wondered why 
Through her little dreams rose-colored 
She should hear a lullaby. 


Fourth (looking up, as Fairy looked at Rosebud) 
When she woke, there was the Rosebud, 
Smiling at her from the spray, 
Cried the Fairy, ‘‘ Your great kindness 
With what gift can I repay?” 


Fijth (all looking down as Rosebud looked at Fairy) 
Said the Rosebud, “Oh, please give me 
Something for my very own, 
Some sweet gift no other roses 
Anywhere have ever known!” 


Sixth (all looking up at Rose as the Fairy did, pondering) 
Then the Fairy looked upon her, 
Pink and sweet, and wondered how 
She could find a grace or beauty 
That the Rosebud hadn’t now. 


Seventh (1, 3, 5 and 7 fit capes on 2, 4, 6 and 8, two and two) 
Laughing then, she gathered mosses, 
Fine and fragrant ones she chose, 
Wove a cape about the Rosebud, 
Whispered, “You are now Moss Rose!”’ 


Eighth (all looking down at Fairy, as the Rose looked at her) 
Oh, the Rose blushed pink with pleasure, 

“Such a gift I'll ne’er forget,” 
Answered she, “I'll always wear it!” 


Told our Grandma Rose.— It’s true, 
For our Grandma often told us, 
Just as we have now told you! 





A Daisy Exercise 
Laura F. ARMITAGE 
(For four girls, each holding a few long-stemmed daisies.) 
First Girl (holding daisies bejore her and looking at them) 
Oh dainty little daisies, 
In pretty frills of white, 
You gaze up at the sun all day 


And with the gentle breezes play, 
*Tis such a pretty sight. 


Second Girl 
Oh dainty little daisies, 
You love the golden sun; 
You lowly bend when falls the rain, 
But rise up fresh and bright again 
When the rain’s work is done. 


Third girl 
Oh dainty little daisies, 
We love your pleasant home; 
’Tis in the field with clovers gay, 
Where butterflies flit all the day, 
And there we love to come. 


Fourth Girl 
Oh dainty little daisies, 
We ask a boon to-day; 
They say that you can fortunes tell. 
Now, daisies, we will listen well 
To hear what you may say. 
(All hold daisies to ears and bend heads as ij listening.) 


SONG 

“Upidee,” in “College Songs’’) 
Your future I know all about, 

Tra la la, tra la la, 
Just pull my snowy petals out, 

Tra la la la la. 
I'll tell what gift will come to you, j 
Believe me, you will find it true. - 


(TUNE 


Cuorus (pulling a petal at each number. At last line toss 
the petals away.) 
One is wealth and two is health, 
Three is joy — hear the rest. 
Four is wisdom, five is love, 
Love of all is best. 
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I love the sunny skies of June, 
Tra la la, tra la la, 

I love the meadow brook’s glad tune, 
Tra la la ‘a la, 

I love to hear the song-bird’s call, 

I love the children best of all. 


CHORUS 


(After each chorus sing “Tra la la” to tune of first four lines, or 
have it played if there is an instrument in the room, with motions as 
follows) 

Tra lat la la la la la la, 
Tra? la la, tra la la, 
Tra las la la la la la la, 
Traé la la la la. 


MOTIONS 


1 Left foot forward, daisies held over head, weight of body resting . 
on left foot and right toe. 

2 Left foot backward, drop hand to side and make low bow. 

3 Left foot forward beside right foot, daisies held over left shoulder. 

4 Drop right hand at side and make slight bow. 


The Sea Shell 


CoNsTANCE D’Arcy MACKAY 





I held a sea shell to my ear, 

And heard it singing, low and clear, 
Of its pleasant ocean home 
Fathoms down below the foam; 

Of the great sea flowers abloom 

In that green, enchanted gloom 
Where the pearls lie deep, and where 
Mermaids sit and comb their hair 
While the salty water drips 

From their gleaming finger tips. 
There are coral reefs that lie 

Rosy as the evening sky; 

There are hulls of ancient wrecks — 
Nothing left of masts or decks, 
Pirate ships that ne’er again 

Shall beat out upon the main. 
Sea-weed tangles in the hold 

Over chests of Spanish gold, 
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Over long forgotten gems 

Fit to make queen’s diadems — 
All the countless treasures hid 
By the valiant Captain Kidd. 


So the sea shell sings to me 

Of the marvels of the sea, 

Things that are more wondrous far 
Than any story books there are, 


The Fairies 


ANNIE L, LANEY 





Down the sleepy hillside 
They come in two and two, 
Queen Mab a-leading 
In her gown of blue. 
Two fairy page-boys 
Hold her velvet train 
Lest the feet of simpler folk 
Leave a miry stain. 


On through the valley 
Two and two they come 

To the music of the fife 
And the fairy drum; 

Big Ones never see them, 
That’s for me and You 

At our chamber window 
When the night is new. 

Up the path of moonbeams 
They go in two and two, 

Queen Mab aleading 
In her gown of blue. 


If you tell at morning 
The Big Ones down below 
They'll say that you’ve been dreaming 
Because they cannot know; 
But when To-night’s To-morrow 
They’ll come in two and two, 
Queen Mab a-leading 
In her gown of blue. 





The Jota Bee 
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Blackboard Stories 


Mavup ADELAIDE WRIGHT 


Once upon a time there were two little boys, named Frank 
= Albert, who had more toys then they knew what to do 
with. 

One day Frank said, ‘Come on, Albert, let’s go out in the 
barn and find something new. On the way through the 


yard they found a curved stick which sug- 

gested a bow and arrow. ets Si, 
and Albert found some string in his pocket, 

tied it on like this: 


The stick was shaped like this: 
Then they cut some sticks for arrows like this: | 


— 


and they were ready to see which could send his 
arrow the highest. 

Finally Albert said, ‘We ought to have a target, 
do you think we could make one? ‘“‘O yes,” 
said Frank, and I know where there is a 
barrel head; just the thing!” The barrel head 
proved to be smooth and clean, and they 
took it out back of the barn, but could not 
make it stand up. 


After the arrows had and Albert drew a line on the 
knocked it over several times ground with his boot heel just 
Frank put some legs on it where he thought was a good 
like this: even place. 


MM 


Still it was not secure un- This fixed it all right and 
til Frank put a rock against after the bull’s eye was drawn 
the back leg like this: in the center 


MP 


they were ready 

s: aol first and Albert’s here 
two shots struck *) and here: 

here and here: 


then they both shot at once and still they 
could only hit the outside edge. 












Then a funny thing. happened; Frank’s 
arrow hit the target sideways and hung there, 
just like this: 


and Albert’s arrow hit the target too, and 
did the very same thing: 
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Primary Number Stories 
Auice Cook FULLER 


To THE TEACHER These stories take up the combinations up to 
twelve, with the common smaller fractions, and a few of the better 
known, larger numbers. Numbers of problems along the same 
line may be made by changing merely the to suit the ability 
of the child. Second grade drill can be made pleasant in this way, 
and even review work for the third grade, at odd minutes. 

Norma had a nice little birthday party on her birthday. 
She was twelve years old, and invited five little girl friends. 
How many were there in all? (6 girls.) 

Their names were Helen, Nina, Mary, Jessie and Marion. 

Helen was half as old as Norma. How old was Helen? 
(6 years.) 

How much older than Helen was Norma? (6 years.) 
Nina was two thirds of Norma’s age. How old was Nina? 
(8 years.) 

How many years younger than Norma was Nina? (4 
years. ) 

Mary was three fourths of Norma’s age. How old was 
Mary? (9 years.) 

How much older than Mary was Norma? (3 years.) 

Jessie was twice as old as Helen. Helen was six. How 
old was Jessie? (12 years.) 

How many years older than Helen was Jessie? (6 years.) 

Marion was two years younger than Nina. How old was 
she? (6 years.) 

There was a lovely luncheon for the little people, and in 
the center of the table a fine cake with a dozen lighted candles. 
How many candles were there? (12 candles.) 

Each little girl had three frosted cakes, one pink, one white 
and one green. How many had they in all? (18 cakes.) 

How many dozen cakes in all? (xz and 4 dozen.) 

A tiny basket filled with sweets stood at each place. Di- 
vided among them were: one dozen candied cherries; 24 
almonds; two dozen dates; and six pieces of candied pine- 
apple. a 

How many cherries did each basket hold? (2 cherries.) 

How many dates in each basket? (4 dates.) 

How many almonds in each basket? (4 almonds.) 

How many pieces of pine-apple in each basket? (1 piece.) 

Norma and Jessie said that the four younger girls might 
take turns blowing out one candle at a time until all were 
blown out. How many candles were there for each one to 
blow out? (3 candles.) If Norma and Jessie took their 
turns how many would there be for each to blow out? (2 
candles.) 

At the close of the luncheon each little girl was given two 
roses. How many had they in all? (12 roses.) 

How many dozen roses had they in all? (1 dozen.) 

After this they had a flower hunt. They were given ten 
minutes in which to hunt flowers. Then the colors of the 
flowers they had gathered were counted. 

Marion had 3 blue ones, 6 red ones, 4 pink ones and 1 
white one. How many had she in all? (14 flowers.) 

Jessie had ro blue ones, 4 red, 2 pink and 2 yellow ones. 
How many had she in all? (18 flowers.) 

Nina had 8 red ones, 4 pink ones, and 6 white ones. How 
many had she in all? (18 flowers.) 

Helen had 6 red, 6 white and 6 blue ones. How many had 
she in all? (18 flowers.) 

Mary had 5 red ones, 5 white ones and 5 blue ones. How 
many had she in all? (15 flowers.) . 

Norma had 3 each of red, white, blue, pink and yellow. 
How many had she in all? (15 flowers.) 

For drill work in addition and subtraction, take the an- 
swers to any of the flower problems and add to them each 
or take away, in turn, the desired drill number. 

Practical lessons with a table for the children to gather 
about, andcorn and split for the articles of food mentioned 
in the story, and toothpicks for the flowers, or colored pegs, 
if the color groups are to be counted, may be used. 





Try Murine Eye Remedy 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes and Granulated Eyelids. No 
Smarting — Just Eye Comfort. 
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WHY CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
ARE 80 QUICKLY TRANSMITTED 
IN THE SCHOOL-ROOMS 


UCATORS are rapidly coming to a 

realization of the fact that “dust” is 
the principal cause of disease transmission 
among school-children. The floors in 
school-rooms are bare, and when large 
numbers of pupils are assembled the con- 
stant motion of feet produces a continuous 
circulation of dust. From tests made with 
dust collected from school-rooms and other 
places of public assembly, it has been found 
that with the dust were uncountable myriads 
of disease germs — bacilli of Tuberculosis, 
Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Pneumonia and 
other dangerous diseases. 

To do away with this menace, to avoid 
the dangers of dust-poisoning, it is not only 
necessary to provide a system of ampler 
ventilation, but also to treat the wood floors 
in such a way that dust and germs cannot 
pollute the atmosphere. 





Standard Floor Dressing has proved it- 
self a perfectly satisfactory dust-preventive. 


. By keeping the floors at a proper degree of 


moisture the dressing catches and holds 
every particle of dust and every germ com- 
ing in contact with it. ‘Tests have been con- 
ducted to determine the quantity of dust 
and number of organisms which would 
settle on a given surface. Results prove 
that the dust from floors treated with Stand- 
ard Floor Dressing is twelve times greater 
in weight than that collected from untreated 
floors. The inference is obvious — the 
balance of disease-laden dust in the rooms 
with untreated floors was circulating through 
the air, because even after settling on the 
floor every current of air would disturb it 
and start it afloat again. Another test 
proved that dust once settled upon a floor 
treated with Standard Floor Dressing re- 
mained there, and a bacteriological examina- 
tion demonstrated that 97} per cent of all 
the disease-germs caught with the dust were 
destroyed outright. 

Standard Floor Dressing also prevents the 
wood from splintering and cracking. 

While Standard Floor Dressing is not in- 
tended for use in the home, it is intended for 
use in public buildings of every description. 

It is sold in convenient form by dealers in 
every locality, and may be had in full barrels, 
half-barrels, one gallon, and five gallon cans. 

Three or four treatments a year give best re- 
sults, and when spread with the patent Stan- 
dard Oiler may be used very economically. 

In order to convince those who are sail 
interested, we are making an extraordinary 
offer. Select one floor or corridor in an 
building under your supervision, and we will 
dress that floor with Standard Floor Dress- 
ing AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 

To localities far removed 
from our agencies, we will send 
free sample with full directions 
for applying. 

Write for our book, “Dust 
and Its Dangers,” and for 
testimonials and reports. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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READING NOTHING BUT WORDS 


There is a family living in Southern Cali- 
fornia which is plainly destined to make a 
stir in the world. The father and mother 
may not crack the dome, but something 
is going to happen to the children. These 
children, particularly one of them, are 
worth keeping in mind all the time. No 
two-page articles from California papers 
and no burning despatches from Los An- 
geles have appeared detailing the wonder- 
ful achievements of these cherubs, but we 
have the information just the same. It 
came by slow mail in the humble guise of 
a letter from the mother to a friend in 
Boston. Listen and hear what she says: 

“The children are getting along nicely 
at school. Richard usually gets E—gs5 and 
over — and so does Sister — in deportment. 
For the rest she gets P, often a red one, 
meaning a very poor mark, except in 
drawing. She is quite good at that. But 
spelling! She is the limit, seldom uses 
one letter that is in the word. Richard 
declares she will be a fool and he cries 
and worries all the time about her. She 
says ‘Richard is the foolish one, likes to 
read and read all the time, and just noth- 
ing but words. He would rather read 
words than pictures, and pictures are the 
best. Anyway, reading is no fun.’ Some- 
times she lets him read to her, but just 
in the midst of the exciting part she will 
interrupt with, ‘Is it true, or is it just a 
fairy story?’ And if it isn’t true she doesn’t 
want it any more.”’ 

Even here on this Acropolis of American 
culture, in the Valhalla of the fetich called 
Education and in sight of caustic Cam- 
bridge, with full knowledge of the blas- 
phemous nature of our heresy and ready 
to undergo the martyrdom it foreshadows, 
we nevertheless stand up for Sister! We 
repudiate Richard and all his standards and 
ideals. Sister is right, sulphidically and 
everlastingly right. Richard is the foolish 
one. Richard reads nothing but words 
and doesn’t care for pictures, which really 
mean something. Reading, too, means 
worry, and anyway it isn’t fun. Correct. 
Wonderful wisdom for a_ six-year-old! 
Who ever heard of anybody worrying after 
looking at pictures? Consequently sister is 
good in drawing. Moreover, she cannot 
endure anything that isn’t true. Never 
elsewhere she encounter anything that 
isn’t so. Pictures don’t tell lies. Neither 
do papa or mamma — at least they are not 
caught at it. Only in reading words does 
she find untruths. Hence away with read- 


ng! 

The dullest adult must realize that here 
are two or modes of education. 
Richard is the old. Sister is the new. He 
is the conventional; she the original. He is 
doing just what Teacher told him; he goes 
to school every day and never deviates 
from doing just what-Teacher told him; 
he is the most loyal of subjects. Sister 
isn’t loyal or a subject at all. She is a 
rebel. She goes to school all right, but she 
doesn’t take much stock in it. He is 
selfish, she is the soul of altruism. He will 
grow up to be an excellent clerk in a bank 
or write a treatise on the idota subscript. 
She will lead an army for suffrage or li , 
or «will boss a factory built on the effi- 
ciency theory. — Boston Transcript 
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Our diplomas are honored at face value 
in over twenty Universities, State Normal 
Schools and Colleges of high rank, a reccg- 
nition earned’ by honest, painstaking service. 
You may not desire such credits, but we ask 
you to note their significance. You cannot 
afford to study with a school whose standard 
is below that of THE INTERSTATE. 

How many 
teachers of 
your County 











- hold better 
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= with our help 
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COMMERCIAL CEPT £g rade. It 

eer etree will not cost 

aie’ you much to 

iiedined study with 

us; we will 

let’ you pay 

your tuition fee in reasonable monthly 
installments. 


This is THE TEACHER’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL; your inter- 
ests are our only interests. We offer 
Normal Courses for strong reviews; Pri- 
mary Methods and Intermediate and 
Grammar Methods for all grades, and 
Academic branches for Advanced study. 
Write to-day for information. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 








KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
know about our popular and successful 
Home Ki- urse; also about the 
Course in mary Methods which we 
offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, Principal! 
of our Normal Department. 
Dr.Campbell We have helped hundreds of teachers 
to secure more congenial positions and better salaries. 
250 page oS. Write to-day 
HOME CORR NDENCE SCHOOL 
. 551 Springfield, Mass. 














MAKE MONEY during the SUMMER SEASON 


by soliciting subscriptions for 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


Liberal commission. Extra cash prizes. 
Free advertising material.’ Free sample 
copies and practical hearty co-operation. 

Address Desk 68 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 

155 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


The A. $. BARNES COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
(Incorporated 1909) 
Successors to and continuing 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


381 Fourth Avenue (Cor. 27th St.) 
New York City 








Send for Catalogue 
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In the Pasture | 


Attce E. ALLEN 


Out in the pasture was a little green tent. 
It was made of tall waving grasses. In this 
tent, lived a big family. 

Some of them had pointed chins. Some 
had round full cheeks.. But they all wore 
small scalloped green caps. And they looked 
so much alike, I don’t believe you could have 
told them apart. Of course, Grandfather was 
older and getting wrinkled. But he was so 
sweet tempered that he was still plump and 
rosy. And Grandmother, who wore her little 
cap tied down under her chin, was as pretty as 
a picture. There were ever so many children 
in the family — Ruddy; Scarlet; Sweetheart; 
Ruby and Rosy, the twins; the Baby, and I 
don’t know how many more. And they were 
all — even to the Baby — round and rosy and 
sweet. 

One hot morning, into the little green tent, 
marched a Sunbeam. He looked like a little 
‘soldier in golden armor. As he marched 
up and down, he said something over 
and over. All the family — even the 
Baby — understcod sunbeam talk. 

“Something so happy’s going to 
happen,” said the Sunbeam. 

By and by into the little green tent 
peeped a Daisy. She was fresh and 
dainty in her fine white frill. She 
nodded and nodded and nodded. All 
the family—even the Baby—under- 
stood flower talk. 

“Something so happy’s going to 
happen,” said the Daisy. 

By and by, against the little green 
tent, brushed a big busy Bee. Busy 
as he was, he had. to stop to buzz a 
little with. the family. 

The whole family — even the Baby 
— understood Beejtalk.- 


© 
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“Something so happy’s going 
buzzed the Bee. 

Then into the little green tent, came a small 
brown hand. On the third finger was a ring 
with a blue stone in it. It was Susy’s hand. 
It gathered the whole family — even the Baby 
right up. It took off every one of the little 
green caps and threw them away. It put the 
family with many other families into a small 
shiny tin cup. 

And something happy did happen. That 
very night, heaped with sugar and cream, the 
family helped make a big, juicy shortcake for 
Susy and Benny and Minnie and Billy. What 
family was it? Haven’t you guessed? A 
STRAWBERRY FAmiILy, of course. 


tohappen,” 





The Honey Bee 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Honey bee, honey bee, skimming the clover, 
Here you go, there you go, over and over, 
In and out, round about, here and. away, 
Sipping from flower cups all the bright day. 


Honey bee, honey bee, where are you going? 

Over the meadows where cattle are lowing? 

They give sweet milk to make butter and 
cheese 

While you’re making honey, you wonderful 
bees. 


Honey bee, honey bee, what are you singing? 
Is it a song of the honey you’re bringing? . 
Busily, busily, working all day, 

That is the reason you’re always so gay. 
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PIRDS{ OCHOL*«F1OME 


Designed by Maud Adelaide Wright 


A New and Excellent Hand Work for 
Primary and all Other Grades 


It consists of ten plates 84x11, bearing outline 
patterns of body, wings and tail (ten different 
birds) to be cut out, sewed together, and colored 
by the children. Thus the construction of each 
bird provides for three distinct occupations — cut- 
ting, sewing and color work. When completed the bird has a most life-like appearance, and the child 
has gained a thorough and lasting knowledge of the actual shape and color of the bird constructed. 
The set contains full directions for coloring each part of each bird, and the educational effectiveness and 
unusual attractiveness of this new hand work will make it appeal to teachers and pupils. 








Now Ready? In Preparations: 


Folio 1— Spring Birds. Containing:—Gros- Folio II—Summer Birds. Ready June Ist. 
beak, Meadow Lark, Robin, Bluebird, Blackbird, Folio I1I—Summer Birds. Ready Sept. Ist. 
Song Sparrow, Brown Thrasher, Scarlet Tanager, Folio IV— Winter Birds. Ready Nov. Ist. 
Gold Finch, Barn Swallow. Ten plates in port- 

folio. Price, $0.25; Postage, $0.10. 


Send for Descriptiwe Ciroular 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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WOOSTER PRIMER AND THE WOOSTER ARITHMETICS 


READERS A TWO BOOK SERIES FOR GRADES 1, 2, and 3 
(Basic Books) 


If you are on the advance line try a = pak as Why do the 
these books Wooster Arithmetics 
fh ae pe hee nehin gs Fy i 9 9 es and os) are Sell in Such Numbers? 
and needs of the schools so entirely as do the Wooster 
a BECAUSE: 


I. L. Davuorr, Ex-State Supt., Topeka, Kansas: 
I count the Wooster Readers the most progressive 


1 They give the arithmetic drills needed for use in 
ever given the public. 2): “a AS, ion the everyday affairs of life. 
We tre sek a tay ecien Ae Tago be on 2 They cover three Grades, never before covered by 
that is true. We are delighted with the any books. 
Wooster and their fund of interesting truths. 


Wooster Readers give information to all who see 3 They give a definite line of + which no teacher, 


them. 4 4 4 we We | however experienced, can do. 
an : j 
Ex-State sort; t Seruoce A. Mywpers, City Supt., . s 4 They make independent workers of boys and girls. 





We have a using the Wooster Readers as 5 ‘They save time for both teachers and pupils and get 
plementary readers in Knoxville City Schools te "the alt - the best results. 
—— URAL 
We Gnd therm admirably graded, by apd. Ey te 5, oxi tree 6 They save the pupils’ eyes from defective blackboard 
Se Sos 4 any’ soties we eve quneatand. I consider 6 cups 1 dish 5 spoons 2 knives work. 
one of ti st series of readers published. a cu 6 dishes 2 spoons ; Pupils who have used these books do not have 
P ~— —_ Aeris difficulty in arithmetic in the advanced Grades. 


Boston JourNAL: ; 
5 clocks 





“If a child never studied any other books than (4 forks 3 ‘ 8 These books give pupils a systematic start. 
the Wooster Primer and Readers, he would have Hy kes sane, 4 girls 
a good living and working knowledge.” or _4 men 2 girls f clock Dr.-J. P. McCoory, Supt., Blackstone, Mass.: 
J » a The Wooster Arithmetics, I think, constitute the best 
vl ae power yee so Mg wa Rae wr come near I 6 2 5 3 4 3 4 texts for the grades intended I have yet seen. They 
their equal.” 6 ? 5 2 4 3 3°°° g were highly recommended to us before I sent for them. 
Prin. Gero. R. Hopxtns, Little Rock, Arkansas: 5 1 3 + aii Bato’ hey wa: County Su 
surprisingly q pt., Ivy M. Witson, Boise, Idaho: 
an ae 1 5 2 : P , . The W. ooster Arithmetics are the only real sensible 
Price Postage — ome, sa eed 1 4 1 books on the teaching of numbers to children I have 
Wooster Primer 112 pp. 25 aa: Ls — - = ever seen. You can’t find a stronger advocate for 
ed First — 128 p 25 05 Book I—Part of two pages reduced your books than I am. 
Woes Iga Redes see 38 SE. Wester: Arithmetic, Book 1 Fér Grade I. 128'pp. | 25 cents 6 cents 
Wooster Fo: Read: Yo - ¥ ‘ “ 
Fifth Renter 6 ° ‘fo « liz» .Weoster Arithmetic, Book Il For Grades ,2 and 3. .224 pp. 35 cents 8 cents 





WOOSTER & COMPANY, 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, . Ill. 
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The Bird and the Squirrel 


(For the Blackboard or Hektograph) 























I built me a nest in the old oak tree, 


I wove it with threads to the oak tree bough, 
As pretty a nest as ever could be, 


And three little birdies are sleeping there now. 
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One day as I sang my “Cheer-up, chee chee” _~ I flew like an eagle right down through the air: 
A spry little squirrel sprang up in the tree. And soon he was running he did not know where. 


I thought he was coming right up on the I pecked him and pecked him and flew in his 
bough; track; 


It makes my head tremble to think of it now. He will be in no haste, I think, to come back. 
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To the 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
July 8 to 14, 1911 
E San Francisco meeting promises to be one of 


unusual interest, if, indeed, it does not mark an 
epoch in the history of Education in America. 


Every teacher who can, should make every effort to 
attend. 


Granted that you are going — 


The Santa Fe is the most interesting and most com- 
fortable summer route to California. 


Interesting, because of its historical associations, its 
geographical and its geological characteristics. 


There is no similar area that contains so many unique 
and interesting sights. You may see the many storied 
villages ot the Pueblo Indians, the most advanced (and 
least affected by contact with the whites) of all the 
aboriginal Americans. 


The Petrified Forest with its tens of thousands of 
agatized trunks, limbs and branches. 


The Meteor Mountain, made by the fall of a giant 
meteor that plowed a hole in the earth over six hundred 
‘feet deep and nearly a mile in diameter. 


And first of all the splendid 


GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA 


a mile deep —miles wide, and painted like a sunset. 


Comfortable, because after reaching the mountains the 
track lies nearly a mile above sea level most of the way. 


The desert, which must be traversed whichever way 
you travel, is narrowest at the point where the Sante Fe 
crosses, and it is reached at night, 


The cars are new, modern and perfectly appointed. 
The track is in the best condition. You will enjoy the 
famous Fred Harvey meals —in dining cars on the Cali- 
fornia Limited—and in the beautiful dining stations on 
the other trains. 


The train service is ample for every. need. Four fast 
transcontinental trains daily, including the luxurious 


CALIFORNIA LIMITED 


We want every teacher to read our travel books. 
Copies will be sent, together with a special N. E. A. 


folder, free on request. 


W. J.. BLACK, Passenger Traffic Manager. 
1118 P. E. Railway Exchange, Chicago 








SEE MEXICO THIS SUMMER 


Special vacation trip ee Teachers and Students 


WARD LINE 


NEW YORK anj CUBA MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 
An opportunity of visiting this charming and 
romantic country under the most favorable auspices. 


NEW YORK to MEXICO CITY and RETURN, $89.50 


including a refreshing eight-day sea voyage in each 
direction, meals and stateroom accommodations in- 
cluded. Ample time is provided for shore visits at 
Havana, Cuba, and Progreso, Yucatan, the steamer 
remaining from ten to twelve hours in each port. 
From Vera Cruz to Mexico City the trip embraces 
that marvelous railroad journey over the mountains, 
whose scenic beauty equals that of Switzerland. 


A TRIP YOU SHOULD NOT MISS 


You will enjoy every moment of it, not only the 
ocean comforts of a big, luxurious passenger steamer, 
but the days crowded with wonder and delight 
ashore. Tickets on sale June to September first. 
Good for return till October first, 1911. Write for 
full particulars and interesting descriptive beoklet. 


NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 


PIER 14, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 











FOR WARM JUNE DAYS 


GET 
LITTLE DIALOGUES 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By ELLA M. POWERS 





Tommy Rushaway White ‘ , , . d : 5 
A Columbus Day Pantomime ‘ : ° : - 6 
The Brownies’ Thanksgiving Feast : , : ; 1§ 
Four Little Pilgrim Maids ‘ ; , ; ‘ 19 
The Thanksgiving Dinner ; ’ : ; : 23 
Dan, the Street Waif ‘ , ; . ‘ 27 
Mrs. Harrow’s Comforting Call d ‘ : ; é 33 
A Christm as Gift ‘ , 39 
Christmas Wishes of Mother Goose’s Children . ; 41 
Tom’s Circus Money ‘ . ; } ‘ 49 
The Little Artist : , ‘ ‘ : 55 
Getting R eady for Santa C laus ‘ . . : 61 
Edna’s Christmas Wishbone : : ‘ é . 64 
Helen’s B ox of Paints . ; > - . - 70 
Clifford’s Little Maid s . ‘ , ; . 74 
Edwin’s Phonograph . é : . 2 : . 81 
Peter’s Coat . ‘ > , ; : ‘ : 86 
The Luncheon. ° ; . , ° , 93 
Johnny’s Valentine ; ° . . ‘ - 101 
The Home Coming of Washington ' ° ‘ ; 107 
The Dance of a Little Colonial Maid. ‘ > .° Eng 
A Maple Sugar Party : ‘ , . ‘ 120 
A Weave Little Pain. CSC tte CSCO 
Dot’s Little May Basket ; . - . 3 139 
A Very Poor Bargain ‘ F ° ‘ ; ; a 
The Rehearsal . ; , ‘ P . ~ 3 1$4 


Cloth Price, 40 cents 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Loss of Appetite 


‘Which is se common in the spring or 
upon the return of warm weather, is 
loss of yitality, vigor or tone, and is 
often a forerunner of prostrating dis- 
ease. 

It is serious and especially so to 
people that must keep up and doing or 
get behindhand. 

The best medicine to take for it is 
the great constitutional remedy 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which purifies and enriches the blood 
and builds up the whole system. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets known as Sarsatabs. 





“The Public Schools Are the 
Factories of American 
Citizenship ”’ 

Theodore Roosevelt 


Is the product of these factories satisfactory to you? 
Is the work done in these factories the very best that 
can be done? Have you provided the workmen with 
the very best tools with which to do their work ? 

If have furnished them with DIXON'S 
AMERICAN GRAPH:.TE PENCILS you have 
gone a long way towards securing peace and harmony 
in the school-room, and the result ot your efforts will 
be a higher standard of American citizenship. 

is a vast difference in lead pencils; would wou 
like to be introduced to the best? hen send 16c. in 
stamps and samples worth double the amount will be 
sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, Busy 
Work, Bookbinding Material, Reed, Raffia, 
Yarns and a full line of standard supplies. 
Catalogue free. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
110 So. Wabash Avenue - Chicago, Ill. 











Chicago & AltonR.R. 


R. J. McKAY, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 








Primary Busy Work 
Etta M. Powers * 


Every teacher soon learns that some of 
her pupils finish their tasks long before 
others accomplish the same work. These 
bright, quick children, as soon as they have 
completed their duties, look about for mis- 
chief. Unless the teacher has a box of pre- 
pared busy work for them to engage their 
attention, they will often engage the atten- 
tion of the whole school before she is fully 
aware of the fact. 

For just such an emergency, the opposite 
page of this number work is prepared. 

DIRECTIONS 

Cut the entire page from this magazine. 
Paste it firmly upon a sheet of cardboard 
the size of the page. When dry, cut the 
little squares upon the lines. With these 
separate squares make and complete the 
entire problems given at the bottom of the 
page. If correctly done, every square will 
be used and the busy little child’s desk may 
possibly be covered. He has been inter- 
ested and has certainly had no time for mis- 
chief, while building up and thinking what 
little square will be used for the answer to 
each problem. 


CHILDREN vs. HOGS 

Should a citizen of this Commonwealth 
devote several years to professional train- 
ing in the care of sheep or hogs or kine 
or horses, and, having passed the tests of 
professional efficiency, should that citizen 
engage in the public service in the care of 
cattle or hogs or sheep or horses, what 
salary would he expect? As a beginning 
he would receive, perhaps, $1400 a year; 
certainly not less than $1200. We doubt 
that a veterinarian can be found working 
for the State or for the city of Philadel- 
phia at a smaller salary than that. 

That is the measure of minimum value 
put on professional care of hogs or cows. 
Hogs or cows are property, and so the man 
who can give expert service to them com- 
mands a fair remuneration. We presume 
that a woman who should take the same 
professional training would be worth 
equally as much in the employ of the pub- 
lic as an expert in live stock. 

Now, if the same woman should have 
spent as many or more years in professional 
training to care for the bodies and minds 
of little children and had entered the ser- 
vice of the public, giving her professional 
care to the training of fifty or sixty children 
every day, she would receive $520 a year. 
That is what Philadelphia pays women 
entering the city service as primary teach- 
ers. The difference between $1200 for the 
primary expert on hogs and $520 for the 
primary expert on children can fairly be 
supposed to measure the difference be- 
tween the community’s estimate of the 
value of the one and of the other. A hog is 
worth considerably more than twice as 
much as a child. 

Now the Teachers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia is asking that the Board of Educa- 
tion reduce this disparity; that the mini 
mum annual wage to primary teachers be 
increased from $520 to $600. As com- 
pared with what the community pays for 
professional services to the hog, it does 
not seem much. - 

Some day, in the great, distant future, 
the community will think that services to 
its children are more important and more 
valuable than services to its hogs. Mean- 
time, every move made toward putting the 
teaching profession on a higher plane is 
one that commands the support of people 
who believe that a child is of greater value 








than a hog to the community. — From the 
Philadelphia North American 








Hisylrs Candies of Rare Quality 





An Assortment of Heart Shaped 
Deliciously Flavored Sweets 


PACKED IN HEART SHAPED TIN BOXES. 
30 cents per Box. 


Seld by our Sales Agents everywhere and by 
55 Retail Stores. 





(e) See 


N.E. A. Special Train 
To San Francisco 


via Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North Western Line, leaves 
Chicago £0.30 p. m., June 30. 
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The equipment of this trainis 
the most modern in character. 
The scenery en route is unsur- 
passed in grandeur. 


$62 50 roundtrip, liberal time 


limits. favorable stop- 

overs. Theservice includesthe 
**Best of Everything’’ 

For complete illustrated itin- 

erary write A. C. Johnson, P. 

T. M., C. & N. W. Ry., 226 

Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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4 Short-Story Writing I 


A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing cf the Shert 
Story, taught by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
Lippincott's Magazine. 

Over one hundred Home St 
Courses under fessors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
Mr. Esenwein 250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School, Dept.374 Springfield Mass. 




























™ JAPANESE 
1 PRINTS 


*A very choice and limited 
edition of delicately colored 
ama flora] prints, Plum 

ossom, Wistaria and Hy 
drangea, cach measuring 
63x11}. The set of three 


will be sent tpaid for 
$'.co or single copies at 
; “by 50 cents each. 
= 4 Japanese Art Prints 





163 Delevan St. = Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE You CanHave This Switch FREE 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 
zos@ite iful 22-inch human hair 
match. If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
time within 10 days, or sell 3 to your friends for 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free Extra 
shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
latest styles of fashionable hairdressing. ete . om 
request Enclose 5c postage. Marguerite Colly, 
Dept.118,115 5. DearbornSt. ,Chieago 














For Pupils Backward 

in Reading Get the 

ACTION, IMITATION 
and FUN SERIES 
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Next Year 


What do you want for next year? That is the important 
question, and I wish that we might receive an answer from 
every single reader of Primary Epucation. Since I cannot 
hope to do that I am going to tell you some of the things that 
have been already arranged and offer you a choice of some 
others. This is only a partial list, because next season 
we wish to make the Magazine as quickly responsive to the 
needs and wishes of its readers as it is possible to make a 
monthly publication. We wish to make Primary EpucaTIon 
more and more.a teacher’s magazine, not simply a magazine 
for teachers; their own vehicle in which to exchange ideas 
and methods, not simply a journal of pedagogical literature 
written by experts. Of course such an aim can never be fully 
realized until teachers take an increased interest in pedagogi- 
cal literature, and regard themselves as _ artists rather than 
mere laborers. 

This is a long preface, but if it inspires some of you to spend 
ten minutes in writing me your most pressing needs for next 
year its purpose will have been accomplished. Of course 
there are some things that I cannot undertake to do. For 
example, I cannot tell you just how much a child should know 
when he has completed your grade nor all the means you 
should employ to make him know these things, but if you will 
tell me a specific subject that you find troublesome to teach 
in your grade I will try to furnish you the help you need. If 
you simply ask for more third grade work, I may give you music 
when you want reading, or arithmetic when you want drawing, 
since the magazine obviously is not large enough to deal with 
every subject-in a single issue. So please be specific, if you 
are really interested in making this interchange of ideas and 
needs a success, 

One of the subjects that seems to be in most constant de- 
mand is picture study. The diversity of pictures used make 
it somewhat difficult to satisfy all readers. For this reason 
we have selected the pictures from the list given for the 
primary grades in the course of study for the schools of New 
York, believing that this list is fairly representative for all 
parts of the country. The studies have been written by the 
authors of the Great Artist Series, and with each one will 
be published a full page half-tone of the picture, and also two 
pages of small reproductions. This will furnish the teacher 
with a really good picture, large enough for class use, and yet 
give her the individual pictures that are in such demand. In 
this way it should be easy to correlate the picture study with the 
language work throughout the year. 

I know that you will all be glad to hear that we are to have 
another serial story by the author of “ Runaway Fritz.” The 
editor has received so many requests for the latter story in 
book form that I am sure this new story will find a warm wel- 
come and prove quite as interesting to the children. 

Perhaps no subject is engaging the attention of teachers more 
just now than the social nature and training of children. 
Indeed thé whole subject of the social relations of individu- 
als seems to be the particular specialty of our day, and as 
teachers we are bound to study it with reference to the 
school. Now Dr. O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin 
has sent the editor a list of seventeen subjects dealing with 
this subject. I am going to give you the whole list and ask 
you to select the ten that would most interest you. Here 
they are: 
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Sociability in the School-room. 

Leadership among School Children. 

Loyalty of the Group. 

Communication in the School-room. 

The Sense of Fair Play Among Children. 

The Social Relations of Boys and Girls. 

The Ethical Notions of Pupils. 

Cruelty, So-called, in Children. 

The Child’s Regard for His Group as Against His 

Teacher’s, 

10 Primitive Social Traits in Children. 

tr Respect as a Trait of Childhood. 

12 Docility as a Trait of Childhood. 

13 Jealousy as a Trait of Childhood. 

14 Incorrigible Children. 

15 Blasé Children. 

16 Causes of Conflict in the School-room. 

17 Corrections of Misdeed in School Children. 

The number lessons by Alice Day Pratt will continue in the 
fall with a plan of lessons for second year work. Later in the 
season Miss Hagar, of the Fitchburg Normal School, will 
describe a unique method of number lessons in use in the 
primary classes there involving a large amount of seat-work 
that is very unusual in character. 

Throughout the year there will be geography lessons for 
the third grade, with suggestions that could be used profit- 
ably in the fourth and even in the second grade in rural 
schools, where it is advisable to combine classes in this sub- 
ject. These lessons have been written especially for teachers 
who have no sand table, or other appliances that help so much 
when first taking up the subject. In September, also, the 
class will take a journey to Japan; the sand-table they ar- 
ranged in connection with the trip will be illustrated and ex- 
amples given of the written work in English that was corre- 
lated, in this instance, with geography. 

The seat work for the fall months is entirely hovel and yet 
it is within the reach of every teacher whether she has much 
equipment or none at all. All the materials used in this 
work have been gathered from nature with the help of the 
children, and include nothing more expensive than autumn 
leaves, burrs, acorns, corn husks, lichens, berries, cat-tails and 
so on. Out of these materials all kinds of useful and-drna- 
mental objects have been constructed by every grade, from 
the first to the eighth; the doll house has been finished, the 
dolls themselves provided, the Thanksgiving story illustrated 
and Christmas presents furnished, all by the same bountiful 
nature and the ingenuity of Miss Faddis, the supervisor of 
primary grades in Evansville, Ind. Each detail is illustrated 
by photographs. 

Special attention will be given to story telling next season, 
as this seems to be the most effective method of teaching Eng- 
lish in the primary grades. There will be various articles on 
the subject to help the teacher and numerous examples of 
suitable stories told in a way to reach the children. In this 
connection the primary supervisor of the Northwestern Illinois 
Normal School, at Macomb, has furnished us with the list 
of stories, myths, and poems used in the first three primary 
grades, which should prove suggestive. 

The short illustrated plays will continue, but to meet the 
demand of some teachers who still cling to the “pieces to 
speak,” there will be more short verses which may be given as 
(Continued on next page) 
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PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. fan 
Larger $18. 7 960. Save money. Print for 
others, big profi. Atl easy, rules sent. Write 


factory fur press catalog, TY PE, cards, paper: 
THE PR ESS CO _" Meriden, Con ut 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
incl urses and Methods, 








recitations, without dramatic action. Among 
the plays soon to be published is an arrange- 
ment of Kingsley’s W ater Babies that has 
been used with equal success in primary 
and in the lower grammar grades. 

We have already arranged for a large 
number of hektograph patterns for next 
season, including jointed animals, dolls’ 
furniture, etc., paper cuttings illustrating 
stories and fables, illustrated phonic stories, 
number stories, blackboard drawings and 
calendars and the liké. 
























Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor 
nell and leading colleges 

and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Nermal and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
and Civil Service a 
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THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE § SCHOOL 
Dept SPRINGFIELD, MAS 


“YOUR FUTURE” 


The pictures will be as excellent as we can 
i will be brighter than your if you Prof. 
Beauchamp read r character i> your fae 


make them, and we are fortunate to include 
b= Long among our illustrators for an- | His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enable 
h : emg to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
| ot Althou h P E =e is —. but Vy and ore for yourself. Facies 
thoug RIMARY EDUCATION has been 10¢. oney back if not satisfied. Address 
so greatly enlarged and now contains more BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


reading pages than any other teachers’ re 
Superfluous Hair Cured 


magazine of its kind and price, there is not 
iz to present all these pictures and pat- 

A Lady Will Send Free to any Sufferer 
the Secret which Cured Her 
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cE at all adequately in a single issue. 
That is the reason why the editor so much 
wishes to know just what your choice is in 
all these particulars 
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$5000 


Prizes Given 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
For Solving This Puzzle 





Magic 15 Puzzle 


Direetions. Take any number from 1 to 9 in- 
clusive and arrange them in the squares so that 


when tr vertically, horizontaliy 

and diagonally the total will make 15. No 

number can be used more than twice. 

Every one sending an answer to this 
puzzle will get aprize. The prizes range 
in value to piano buyers from $50 to 
$175; the mearer correct the answer the 
more v. prize. 

SEND IN YOUR ANSWER. YOU 
MAY GET THE HIGHEST PRIZE. 
Only one answer allowed from the 

same family. I am offering these prizes 

in order to introduce and advertise the 

high-grade Purcell pianos. I will send 

= the prize you win, with full particu- 
rs. 


LS. PURCELL 


Dept ¥. 14Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill 








COUPON ing and writing persuasively. Every exer- 
cise involves some definite practical motive WANTED 
for expression, and all the extracts from 
PURE CACO oie <b +0 ccd cccccccscesed history or from other sources are selected 4 . 
with a view to their utilitarian value. The Exclusive Territory 
ee central theme of Part I, “How to Persuade,” ood sat 
is developed by lessons on the use of excla- G Commission 
congo c----n--se snes mations, the studies of sounds, the reading | | We desire a live agent at every 
tiesachan letterwriting a Genser sy summer school or institute to be held 
BO A ae re , Phe pupil is taught not only to see, hear —) coming summer and —— 
Fand say his lesson, but to think it at the nly those need apply who er willing 
“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” same time. His powers of imagination and | ‘° work exclusively for our publications 
Send for this tn little illustrated | ©xPression are developed, and he learns in and those in combination with them. 
booklet by Miss Gartrede Phompeon, telling the fullest sense how to speak and how to . 
how she secured a school library without | write. Part II furnishes a complete set of Secure Territory at Once 
cost to herself or addressing Educa- | exercises on the points of language study that 
donal Publishing Co., New York, | should be mastered before the study of PRIMARY EDUCATION CO, 
and Chicago. grammar is begun. 2457 Prairie Ave, Chicago 





child I was distressed and 


Since a 


humiliated by an unwelcome growth 
Acknowledgments of hair on my face and arms. I tried 
Ithes? sathell w curatiention that the all the depilatories, powders, liquids, 


card looms shown and described in the arti- 
cle entitled “Occupation Series — ITI Weav- 
ing Occupations,” published in the Novem- 
ber, 1910, number of this magazine, are 
covered by United States patent No. 798,- 
559, dated August 29, 1905. All persons 
desiring to make, use or sell card looms of 
this character should communicate with J. 
T. Bartlett, 215 West 23d Street, New York 
City, the agent of the owner of the patent, 
from whom full information may be ob- 
tained, relating to the purchase of such card 
looms or the acquirement of licenses to 
make such card looms under this patent. 
The unlicensed making, using or selling of 
card looms of this character, would appear 
to be an infringement of the patent and render 
such infringer liable under the patent laws. 

“‘Snowdrops and Crocuses,” and “Spring 
Returns to Earth Once More,” published 
in Primary Epvucation for March and 
April respectively, were reprinted from 
“The Children’s Calendar,” by Mabel 
Brown, published by George Philip & Son, 
Ltd., London, England. 


SPEAKING AND WritTING — Book THREE. 
By William H. Maxwell, City Superintend- 
ent of Schools, New York; Emma L. John- 
ston, Principal of the Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers, City of New York; 
and Madelene D. Barnum, Teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers. Cloth, 16mo. 143 pages, with 
illustrations. Price, 25 cents. New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago: American Book Co. 

This book for the fifth grade aids pupils 
in acquiring proficiency in the art of speak- 


creams and other rub-on preparations I 
ever heard of, only to make it worse. For 
weeks I suffered the electric needle with- 
out being rid of my blemish. I spent a 
great deal of money on various things in 
vain, until a friend recommended a 
simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed. 





This simple remedy enabled me per- 
manently to find entire relief from all 
trace of unwelcome hair, and forever 
end my embarrassment. It is simple, 
safe, sure, and can be used privately at 
home, without fear of pain or blemish. 
It makes the electric needle entirely un- 
necessary. 

I will tell in detail full particulars to 
enable any other sufferer to achieve the 
same happy results as I did privately at 
home. All I ask is a two-cent stamp for 
reply. Address Caroline Osgood, 486 J 
Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 
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Patterns for Grade I 
(‘To be hektographed by the-teacher) 


GERTRUDE S. MITCHELL 
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“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very sérviceable institution for school boards an/ teachers. 
) schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent} teachers 


‘“*THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEAN) THE 


| REMOVAL NOTICE NOTES 


— School Superintendents and School 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ [Peers throughout the country who have 

















been struggling with the Public School 

| ESTABLISHED 1890 Music Problems, will be interested in learn- 
| New telephone MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager ing the Course of Lessons on Teaching Pub- 
Haymarket 1788 MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t Manager| |ic School Music, by Frances E. Clarke. 
Formerly of 50 Bromfield St, The Siegel-Myers Correspondence School, 


which is conducting this Course, has been 

ré as Removed to 6 BEACON ST., BOSTON so remarkably successful in conducting its 
. Courses in Music, including the Piano, 

The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. Voice (with the aid of the Phonograph), 


Harmony, Counte t and Composition, 
SYRACUSE, TEACHERS. AGENCY Bee ed ere toate Ea ana t comees| Comet, Violin and other instruments, that 














sea board to 
Travelt Prinel 1 
os Payuet Cu ave ae ny $1200, Assistan s,s, De eo, Langage its success in this Course in Public School 
narien. an $1200, Supervisors, Elocutio ee Music is doubly assured. Mrs. Clark’s 
INARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, ag , Syracuse, N.Y. Course is equally adapted to any of the 
An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. series of Public School Music Text and 
Song Books now in general use. 
eYVYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after our DRILL COURSE mail. We e for any cer- 


tifieate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for Oi service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50.000 Studen 








NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. THE peas CURE” 
Docto 

You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. walking > pod. ‘the og ond a tee 
- ing the human machine in good working 

AN AGENCY — ir ¥ = > order, and one of New York’s foremost 

of vacancies and tells TH AT & is something oat if at medical authorities went so far as to say, 

you he — them in a lecture to young men studying for the 

you that is more. Oa ._ RECOMMENDS profession. that if every adult could be per- 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 7 AgUNOT. ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. suaded to make a conscientious habit of 


walking five miles every day, there would 
Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. be such a prompt and general improve- 


ment in health that doctors would soon 
THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, | have to be looking for other ways of mak- 











DWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, ing a living. — From Physical Culture for 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. May 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOw. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. June Fairies 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY tye 





C. 3. ALBERT, Manage: BerTHA E. Bus# 
nager Le <a : 
. ° Pretty, tiny little fairies, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. Each a ow th - your thumb, (") 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. Dance about so light and airy (*) 
YOU want to read our new booklet, ‘“‘ Teaching as a Business.” 


When the sweet June nights have come. 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 


Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. In the moonlight skipping, tripping, 


Floating on its silver beams, (*) 
THE RE Ww EF TEACHERS’ 


Or on leaf-boats tossing, dipping, (*) 
UDITORI G, CHI 















Sailing down the darkling streams. 











Should we steal up close to see them (°) 
They would vanish; that we know. (°) f 
It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! But we're sure that they must be there (’) 


For the fairy books say so. 
ARE YOU A COOD GRADE TEACHER? his 
lack opportunity of learning where 7 oon ‘er position in location, salary, work, or in 
li eal good ? jalist in the b truth, 
-- ate meng, tore, peu position 3 for vee ae than_we ys Speci for. “Send for * iliuctrative ices.” 1 Hold up thumbs. 
2 Fingers and thumbs imitate the dancing 
of the fairies. 


ARK CHICAG’ TEINW ale 3 Lift hands and make motion of floating 
s TH E CLARK T E A C HE R 3’ A G E N C E S wi Hands held ent Hat for leaf-boats and 


ht down an imaginary stream tossing and 
ai as they float. . 


reep forward a step or two on tiptoe. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY |.2 222° 23.5 20% 


with fingers raised up, brought back suddenly 
has good positions for good teachers with good records and made to vanish behind the small speakers. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y.[expnaie em Med and Shaken camestly in 








fill places “ jrom the Ur University to the grades.” Yours for 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
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ards aniii teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public ) 
excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
MEAM— THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 
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NOTES 


— The chief topics treated in Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall’s ‘‘Educational Problems,” 
which the Appletons announce for publica- 
tion in two large volumes, are: The new 
kindergarten, religious training, moral edu- 
cation, training of sex, children’s lies, danc- 
ing, study of children and its relations to 
child welfare agencies, defects of our edu- 
cational system, pedagogy of music, art 
and drawing, festivals, play theatre, peda- 
gogy of pedagogy, of history, of the high 
school, the university, the college, profes- 
sional schools. 


—The A. S. Barnes Company have 
removed to the Fourth Avenue Building, 
381 Fourth Avenue (cor. 27th St.), New 
York and a cordial invitation is extended 
to the readers of this journal to visit them 
in their quarters. The Company is actively 
engaged in publishing new educational 
books and among their recent successes 
may be mentioned ‘The Song Series, 
by Alys E. Bentley, Supervisor of Music, 
Washington, “‘The Assembly Song Book,” 
by Dr. Frank R. Rix, Supervisor of Music, 
New York City, “Systematic Moral Edu- 
cation,” by John King Clark, ‘The Folk 
Dance Books” (six titles), etc. 

LIFE 

The poet’s exclamation: “O Life! I 
feel thee bounding in my veins,” is a joyous 
one. A medicine that has made thousands 
of people, men and women, well and strong, 
has accomplished a great work, bestowing 
the richest blessings, and that medicine is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It builds up the 
whole system, changes existence into life, 
and makes life more abounding. We are 
glad to say these words in its favor to the 
readers of our columns. 


The Duck 
(A Finger Play) 
MAupE M. GRANT 
Here is a duck’s egg, 
(Hands curved in egg shape.) 
Blue, blue, blue, 
Watch and see the small 
Duck come through. 
(Lejt hand curved, fingers meeting thumb, 
and insert right thumb.) 


Here goes the duckling, 
Quack, quack, quack! 
(Hands flat on desks, move forward and back 
jrom wrists) 
Soft yellow down 
On each little back. 


Quack, quack, quack! 
And waddle away, 
(Hands flat on desks, move from wrists.) 
**We must find a pond, 
To swim in,” they say. 


Waddle and waddle, 
(Hands flat on desks, move jrom wrists.) 
With “Quack, quack, quack,” 
“When we take a swim, 
We will all come back!’ 
(Hands fat on desks, move from wrists.) 








THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101, 9th Floor, TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Send this ‘‘ad”’ with your registration and we will return the 
fee if our services do not please you. Send for particulars. 











Register Now! 





It pays—to pay—to get — more pay. 
Boston, 


We TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE os 120 Boyiston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 


WE WANT TEACHERS 
TEAGH eR wanted for Rural, Graded and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Central 


and Western States in Regular and Special work. Highest Salaries. We seek only 
WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY 


first class teachers. Send for literature and enroll for the coming year. 
Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today. 





P.Wendell Murray, Mgr. 
Creat Falis, Montana 








The Schermerhorn Te 
superior agency for superior people. 


re achers’ As 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, 


, eoncy 
Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
roprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN Ninth year in the work. 

Western Branch Candidates have services of 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON] two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘‘Parker’* Way Booklet. Address either office 




















Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





* 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wash- 
TEACHERS ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe 
AGENCY 


PACI FI tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certif- 


cation Circular and Application form write B. W. . Manager, $35 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 





PERSONALLY 


We use a 


Our information regarding vacancies comes direct from School Authorities to whom we 
RECOMMEND teachers. Our new card index enables us to find at once the right teacher for each place. 
rapid fire rifle, not a shotgun. Register now for position or promotion. 

THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


NEW NO. 623 S. WABASH AVENUE - : . - : - CHICAGO, ILL. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
in demand. Registration Re $1.09. WRITE US. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD - - ° ~ (*  < >. # ° 





Positive personal recommendations Competent teachers 


CHICAGO 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


TEACHERS . WANTED quested to fill. Enroll with us and secure a better salary. 


Grade teachers specially wented. We personally recommend after careful investigation. 


H. E. Kratz, Manager SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 46 Van Buren St., Chicago 





right now to enroll for many good positions we have been re- 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ 


In successful operation 23 years; covers South and West. 





BUREAU 


We can place « ompetent teach- 
Address 





ers at good salaries. Endorsed by siate superintendent and leading educators. 
J. L. RUSSELL, Mgr... 1811 Garrett Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
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Living Loveliness 


In beauty of face, what appeals most 


directly and most intensely to our admiration 
is the beauty which glows and beams. with 
life and animation — in a word, the beauty that 
is natural. A chief element in the realization 
of such beauty is a dainty complexion, and 
the greatest aid to a _ lovely complexion is 


Pears’ Soap 


This is such a universally accepted truth as to be almost 
proverbial. The most beautiful women of the last hundred and 
twenty years have declared it to be matchless for the complexion. 
Being all pure soap, possessing special emollient properties 
that soften, refine and beautify the skin, it is indisputably 


The Beauty Soap of the World 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
“ All rights secured” 


- 
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Save One Half . 
on a Standard $100 No. 3 


Oliver Typewriter! 


Read How You Can Get This World-Renowned 
Money-Maker for a Quarter of a Million 
People at Half Price, on Easy Payments. 


to You on FREE Trial! 


We can now make you the wonder- 
ful offer of this widely selling, famous 
machine —a Visible Writing Standard 
No. 3 Oliver —at half price! 

More than that—you can give it a 
trial FREE in your own home —or at 
your office. 

This offer is absolutely without 
parallel in typewriter history. No one 
has ever been able to make it before. 
None other can ever equal it. 





DESCRIPTION 
VISIBLE WRITING— A necessity 


now. 

UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD — You 
would waste time learning any other. 
The Oliver has 84 characters. 

CLEAR, SHARP WORK —The qual- 
ity of the typewriting has a marked 
effect upon the success of the letter. 

PERFECT ALIGNMENT —The U- 
shaped type bar keeps letters from 
getting out of line. The one piece 
escapement gives perfect spacing be- 
tween letters. 

CARBON COPIES—An excellent 
manifolder. Twenty copies if you 
like. Cuts perfect stencil. 

SPACING — Writes on ruled lines 
or unruled paper. 

AUTOMATIC LINE SPACING — 
Carriage returned to starting point 
and spaced automatically with one 
movement. 

RULED LINES — Draws horizontal 
or vertical lines. 

WRITES IN COLORS—Any color 
without changing ribbon. 

CARDS, BILLS, LABELS, STATE- 
MENTS, AND .ALL MEMORANDA 
written with ease and dispatch on 
this handy machine. 

SIMPLICITY —Not lumbered with 
fads. Less than one-third as many 
parts as other machines. No wear- 
out to it. 

LIGHT ACTION — Lightest found 
on any standard machine. 

MECHANICALLY CORRECT — 
Worked out scientifically. 

PORTABLE, COMPACT — Lightest 
of all standard machines. Vibration 
eliminated. All working parts con- 


venient. 

EFFICIENCY — Will do any practi- 
cal thing. Always ready. 

COMPLETE — Metal case, base- 
board, tools, etc., included. 

EASY TO LEARN —Elaborate in- 
struction book included. 

GUARANTEED — This machine is 
in perfect condition and is guaranteed 
against any defect in materials and 
workmanship. 








This is the machine that has 
the typewriter world afire, that has 
conquered the country, that has cre- 
ated a fever of buying by its original, 
easy-selling methods, that has estab- 
lished a steady, inexhaustible demand 
because of its superiority. 


set 


You know what the Oliver is— you 
know its standing — you know how all 
America realizes it as the foremost 


‘typewriter of the world. 


You know the Oliver price — the 


standard typewriter price — $100. 


Yet we offer it to you for just half— 
for $50. And though our price is cut in 
two, remember our terms are on such 
an easy-payment basis that you'll 
pay for your machine and scarcely 
notice it. 


We have no salesmen —no expensive 
agencies. We are doing business on a 
rock bottom basis. We no 
competition to buck. We've simply 
slashed the cost and the price square in 
half and ship right to you, doing 
business direct with you and sav- 
ing all middle expenses and profits. 


have 


That’s where you gain in actual 
cash money saved, and we gain in 
volume of business —since thousands 
are willing to take advantage of this 
offer — gain in business that’s the sim- 
plest and easiest. 


We want you to have a free trial of 
this Standard Oliver, No. 3. Test it 
out —look it over — examine it in every 
way —ask your friends — find out that 
it’s just what you want. 


Then join the army of happy Oliver 
users —there are thousands in every 


branch of business and professional life 
—employers and salaried people —all 
owning or buying their machines through 
the easy-payment plan. But you have 
an opportunity to do still better —to 
get your Standard: Oliver for ha!f price. 


Not only that, but our terms are go 
easy that you'll hardly miss the pay- 
ments. And then it certainly is 4 
money-getter right from the start — 
so simple, so easy to operate —every 
letter in sight. And my! don’t it do 
good, clear, high-class work —the 
kind that gets you commendation — 
leads to bigger pay. 


Just fill out the coupon, giving refer- 
ences just to establish your reliability, 
and we'll ship the Standard Oliver 
straight to you. NO ADVANCE 
PAYMENT REQUIRED — give it the 
free trial—test it five days—then if 
you don’t want it, for any reason, ship 
it back at our expense. 


For your own sake don’t delay or 
forget — mail the coupon now and get 
the machine started. 





TRIAL ORDER COUPON 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
159 State Street, Chicago 
Gentlemen:—Ship me an Oliver Type- 
writer, Model No 3, on approval, F. O. B. 
Chicago, just as described in Primary 

EDUCATION. 

If entirely satisfactory, I agree to remit 
$5.00 within 5 days from date I receive 
machine, and $5.00 each month thereafter 
for nine months, until the full price of 
$50.00 is paid. Otherwise I will return 
the typewriter to you at your expense. It 
is understood that the title will remain in 
you until the purchase price is paid in full. 


RE sion be bck oa vescends peaneen 
REFERENCES 
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MENNEN’ 


Borated Talcum 
FOR MINE 






To be healthy and 
vigorous, children 
need the freedom 
of movement promoted by the 


Mtl fii 


[RUBBER BUTTON] 


HOSE SUPPORTER 



























FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 
It is desirable because it is right in every way. Relieves all Skin Irritations 

Keeps the stockings neat and unwrinkled, 

Easily managed by small fingers. Sample Box for 4c stamp z 
Sample Pair, Children's size(state age) 16c. postpaid. 
WE ind “Velvet Grip” stamped on the loop. GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere. N N. J. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, U.S. A. — — 















































Where the Child’s Search Begins 


It begins around the home, preferably toward nature. So in the quest for information, these little books 
present the very field the child seeks. Based upon his experience, upon outdoor life, and human interest, they 
work together in the most delightful way to cultivate observation, widen interest, and stimulate expression. The 
picture element is skilfully used. 


Effective Primary Texts 


LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, MACE’S PRIMARY HISTORY 
LITERATURE AND ART STORIES OF HEROISM 


By Avis Perdue, of the Kieth School, Chicago, and Sarah H. By William H. Mace, of Syracuse University, N. Y. 
Griswold, of the Chicago Normal School. os . Se ¢ 

Gripping stories of the nation’s great men—from boyhood 
up. Men who lived in the open, sailed the unknown seas, 
tracked the forests and built the nation. Living, full of 
inspiration. 


“The book develops in children a genuine love of nature, 
literature and ‘art, as well as the power of expression through 
written and spoken language.”’—Margaret K. Slater, Prin- 
cipal of Rock Spring School, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE CENTURY SPELLING BOOK DODGE’S HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By J. B. Aswell, Joe Cook, and S. G. Gilbreath By Richard Elwood Dodge, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
The best thing in word teaching. New features that Usteoreny, N.Y. 
reach the child’s interest. The dominant idea is thorough- Developed from the home outward, the story is simple, 


ness. Simple, practical— will put the study of spelling on a logical, deeply interesting. It charms the child— enables 
sane basis. him to study geography through his own experience. 


These texts are among the most successful in primary school work. Children eagerly respond to the 


material offered, and teachers are delighted with the subject matter, and pictures in the books, not to mention 
results in the school-room. Well printed, well bound and of convenient size. Send for booklets. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago New York 























